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Ordination of T. J. Menadue at Little Falls 


In the presence of distinguished clergy- 
men and laymen of his faith, clergymen 
of other denominations of the city and a 
large and admiring congregation, True- 
man J. Menadue was last night formally 
ordained a minister of the Universalist 
Church, and installed as pastor of St. 
Paul’s. The exercises were solemn, im- 
pressive and dignified, and augur a happy, 
useful career in the holy calling for Mr. 
Menadue. It was a notable occasion 
both for him and the church which he is 
to serve. The exercises were opened with 
an organ-orchestra prelude, after which 
Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of the Universalist 
church at Dolgeville read a scripture 
lesson from the epistle of Paul to Timothy. 
An introductory prayer was given by 
Rev. Rufus Dix, pastor of the Fort Plain 
Universalist church. 

The act of ordination was performed 
by Dr. J. M. Atwood, formerly of Middle- 
ville, and now dean of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, where 
Mr. Menadue is a senior. 

“You are entering a numerically small 
church,” said Dr. Atwood. “If it con- 
tinues to be liberal, and I trust it will, it 
will always be a small church. But its 
influence has ever been out of proportion 
to its size. The work upon which you are 
entering is to put its genius into effect.” 

After Dr. Atwood had extended to Mr. 
Menadue the right hand of fellowship, the 
new pastor knelt and the right hands of 
the six attending ministers were placed 
upon his head and so held while Rev. W. 
H. Skeels, formerly pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church and now pastor of the Herkimer 
Universalist church, gave the ordination 
prayer. 

The speaker of the occasion was Rev. 
Seth Brooks, also a former pastor and 
now of the Universalist church at Malden, 
Mass., one of the largest congregations of 
this faith in New England. (Mr. Brooks’ 
sermon will appear in the Leader next 
week.) 

Mr. Brooks also gave the charge to the 
people after the charge to the minister 
had been delivered by Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing of Syracuse, Superintendent of the 
New York State Convention of Churches. 
Dr. Leining has so frequently served as 
supply pastor to the local parish that he 
introduced himself as ‘Pastor in Absentia’”’ 
to St. Paul’s congregation. 

“Times have changed,” Dr. Leining be- 
gan. “In the old days, when the church 
was the civic center of the community, 
almost anybody could succeed as a minis- 
ter. Nowadays, outside interests com- 
pete in attractiveness with the clergyman 
and it takes considerable effort and ability 
on his part to meet the issue.”” He summed 
up his advice to the newly ordained pastor 
in the terse admonitions, “Be alert—be a 
brother,’”’ and stated that the secret of 
success in the ministry lay in those words. 


The exercises concluded with the benedic- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Menadue. 

After the ordination services a social 
hour followed in the Sunday school room, 
where the members of the Ladies’ Aid 
served ice cream and cake. 

The church, the city, and the newly or- 
dained pastor were honored by the presence 
of Owen D. Young, who motored over 
from his Van Hornesville home and ar- 
rived just after the services had started. 
Trustee John Leon, who, with the other 
officers of the church, was acting as usher, 
recognized the distinguished visitor and 
offered him a seat in the front part of the 
auditorium. Mr. Young preferred a rear 
seat, where he was an interested listener. 
At the conclusion of the ceremonies he 
accepted the invitation of Judge Zoller 
and others to remain for the reception and 
social. The personal charm of this great 
and good man added much to the signif- 
icance and the rejoicing incident to such an 
occasion. It was a tribute to Mr. Menadue 
that a man with the infinite business 
cares of Mr. Young should take the time 
out of his busy life to come here as he 
did last night. 

The visiting Universalist clergymen 
were Revs. Clinton Moulton, Dolgeville; 
Rufus Dix, Fort Plain; F. C. Leining, 
Syracuse; W. H. Skeels, Herkimer; Seth 
Brooks, Malden, Mass.; Philip H. Cole, 
Utica; Clayton V. B. Wilkin, Middleville. 
Local pastors who were present were Revs. 
H. C. Campbell, Methodist, J. Harold 
Thompson, Presbyterian, J. K. Reibesell, 
Evangelical Lutheran, and C. B. Allnait, 
Baptist. 

Others who were present included Rev. 
Wallace E. Fiske, Miss Helen E. Edwards 
and Miss Barbara Taylor, instructor of 
domestic science at St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Menadue is the fourth person to be 
ordained in St. Paul’s. The others were 
Dr. Richard E. Sykes, now president of 
the great and influential St. Lawrence 
University, Maude Lyon Cary and Seth 
Brooks. 

Rev. Trueman John Menadue, central 
figure of last night’s services, has been 
pastor of St. Paul’s since Easter. Like 
two of his predecessors in that pulpit, Dr. 
Sykes and Rev. Seth Brooks, he comes di- 
rectly from the St. Lawrence Theological 
School to begin his ministry here. Mr. 
Menadue’s home is in Melrose, Mass., 
and he is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
James Menadue. He was graduated from 
Melrose high school and Dean Academy 
previous to going to St. Lawrence, where 
he is a senior in the university and the 
Theological School. For the past year 
he has been student minister of the First 
Universalist Church at Henderson on 
Lake Ontario. He has preached and given 
addresses in a number of the churches of 
Central and Northern New York.—Litile 
Falls (N. Y.) Evening Times, Anvil 28. 
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Editorial 


ONE WAY TO HELP ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


E are aware of the tendency of the advocates 
of world peace to magnify every event 
favorable to their cause and to minimize 

all that is unfavorable. Allowing for this tendency, 
we still believe that the address of the President of 
the United States before the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington must be regarded as an even 
of major importance. One of the more far-sighted of 
our contemporaries this week is running the text of 
the address upon the cover page. 

The President spoke as an economist to econo- 
mists. He said flatly that many causes combine to 
make an economic crisis such as the one through 
which the world is passing to-day. Many kinds of 
things will have to be done to restore confidence. 
But there is one matter of major importance for the 
nations to consider. All together the civilized nations 
are spending five billion dollars a year for arms. This 
is an increase of 70 per cent over expenditures made 
before the war. This sum, the magnitude of which 
it is hard for the ordinary man to grasp, lays an in- 
tolerable burden of taxation on the peoples of the 
world, and weakens their faith in the future. 

Nearly 5,500,000 men to-day are under arms, 
the President tells us, and 20,000,000 are in the re- 
serves. 

The nations have signed a Kellogg-Briand pact, 
but still are controlled by fear. They find it impos- 
sible to co-operate. 

“Tnternational confidence,” said the President, 
“can not be builded upon fear—it must be builded 
upon good will. The whole history of the world is 
filled with chapter after chapter of the failure to secure 
peace through either competitive arms or intimida- 
tion.” 

We are of the opinion that if the United States 
were an active member of the League of Nations, 
taking its full part in international counsels, and bear- 
ing its full share of international burdens, much of the 
suspicion and fear between the nations would be al- 


_layed. But that can not be now. We are so far 


from it that there is danger even that we will stay out of 
the World Court. 

There is, however, no use crying over spilt milk 
or calling names. 

The President has a new fight on his hands. 
The military minds do not want reduction. They 


will do what they can to block it. But the President 
has great power. He brings the coming conference 
for the reduction of arms into the very forefront of 
attention by these words: 

“We have made considerable progress in the limita- 
tion and reduction of naval arms. We have laid the 
foundations for still further progress in the future. 
Those agreements have contributed greatly to reduce 
the burden of taxes and to establish confidence and 
good-will among the nations who have been signatory 
to them. Within a short time the principal nations of 
the world will meet to discuss the broad questions of 
reduction in land armament. The very calling of this 
conference is in itself not only proof of need but is an 
emphatic evidence of progress in the world demand 
for relief and for peace. Of all proposals for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the world, I know of none which 
compares in necessity or importance with the successful 
result of that conference.” 

Our churches should get behind the President in 
this matter and work continuously, persistently, 
courageously, to create a public sentiment which will 
enable him to go even farther in organizing the world 
for peace. 

zx 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ALIVE 
AGAIN 


AST July in Arnhem, Holland, eighteen bodies 
of religious liberals representing twelve coun- 
tries came together and reorganized the In- 

ternational Congress of Religious Liberals to which 
so many of us in the United States are bound by ties 
of gratitude and affection. The Arnhem Conference 
adopted a constitution, taking the name of the In- 
ternational Association for the Promotion of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, and arranged for 
another International Congress. It has since been 
decided that this Congress will be held in Switzerland 
in July, 19382. 

In the reorganization movement the American 
Unitarian Association was represented by Henry Ful- 
ler, treasurer of the A. U. A., and the Universalist 
General Convention was represented by the Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent, and 
by the Rev. Walter Macpherson, L. H. D. 

One can not think of any international move- 
ment among religious liberals without at once recall- 
ing the intelligent and self-sacrificing service of the 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D. D., now living in honored 
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retirement in Berkeley, Cal., backed as he was by 
the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., then president of 
the A. U. A., and aided in England by the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond. These men were pioneers in a movement 
which has a noble record of achievement, and which 
now begins a new career of usefulness. 

The plans of the reorganizers are a little more 
ambitious. Instead of the entire movement express- 
ing itself in the form of a Congress to be held every 
two or four years, it is planned to have a permanent 
office, and that has now been established in Holland. 
From this office there will go bulletins to keep mem- 
bers in touch. To it will come reports from the ends 
of the earth. Ifa group of religious liberals is brought 
face to face with a crisis, as too often happens in the 
world to-day, and some autocrat starts the process 
of strangling them to death, there is a place now to 
which they can appeal. Feeble though a single 
bureau may seem to be in itself, it is not feeble when 
it has a method of rousing the sentiment of mankind. 

If a body of believers, large or small, in some 
corner of the world throws off old bonds of ecclesias- 
ticism, and starts blindly and uncertainly on the path 
of freedom, there now will be an authorized agency 
to give them hail and Godspeed, and such help and 
guidance as they may seek. If some body of liberal 
opinion is waiting to be organized, the International 
Association can help in that organization. 

Here is a missionary project for our churches free 
from the assumptions and extravagances which have 
alienated too many liberals from some forms of mis- 
sionary activity. 

Here is a League of Churches to aid in the spiritual 
undertakings which so many of us hoped could be 
carried forward by our country if it had joined the 
League of Nations. 

Here is an answer to that uneasy questioning 
of conscience so widespread. among our best liberals 
as to how little groups can be saved from littleness. 

If this reorganization is supported and given 
a chance there are many things which might come from 
it—an international religious journal, an international 
theological school, a world-wide movement for the 
spread of religious liberalism. 

Tf all these larger things can not be realized, some 
parts of the plan seem to be practicable for the near 
future. Tufts and St. Lawrence, for example, might 
secure fellowships to enable bright students to study 
abroad now. Exchange professorships might follow. 
Somebody might be found in China or Egypt or 
Holland or the United States who has made a study 
of comparative religions, not as they existed five 
hundred or a thousand years ago, but as they exist 
to-day, and such a man might serve a number of in- 
stitutions. 

All these possibilities are brought to mind by the 
visit of Dr. L. J. van Holk of Amsterdam, Holland, 
secretary of the International Association, to this 
country. In Boston Dr. Lowe opened his pulpit to 
him. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, not only entertained him but 
threw back of him the powerful support of the A. U. A., 
as he has done from the beginning. The Boston 
ministers heard him speak. Dean McCollester and 
Dr. Etz helped make him acquainted. 


It was especially moving, at a beautiful private 
dinner, to hear him describe the ideals of the Associa- 
tion or Internationa] Association in terms of free 
catholicism or “universalism,” and to realize that 
there are universalists in Transylvania, in Hungary, 
in Lithuania, in the Philippines, of whose battles we 
hear only rumors and of whose existence, even, we are 
but dimly aware. Some of these kinsfolk of ours call 
themselves Unitarians, and some Free Catholics, while 
others are called something else. What curious folks 
we should prove ourselves to be if a movement so truly 
universalist as this should come into the world and 
find us only mildly curious or utterly indifferent. 

°K * 


THE STRIKE AT ST. LAWRENCE 


TUDENTS of St. Lawrence University are al- 
leged to have gone on strike. The ever faithful 
Associated Press carried the news to the ends 

of the country. The strike appears to have been more 
gesture than fact. Nobody stayed away from classes. 
Extra curricular activities only were affected. The 
Boston Herald contributed an editorial to the dis- 
cussion in which it quoted a famous American school- 
master to the effect that he “found his students al- 
ways reasonable, his teachers occasionally so and his 
boys’ parents rarely so.” 

The trouble seems to have been caused by the 
Dean of Women trying to do her job. The questions 
at issue were whether dances should end at midnight 
or later, and at what places young ladies might prop- 
erly stand to converse with young gentlemen. 

Naturally, Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
Board, was dragged into the headlines, but he does 
not appear to have rushed to Canton by special train 
to deal with the crisis. Nor have any of our faithful 
and brilliant correspondents considered it important 
enough to have sent us the news. 

Quite irrespective of anything happening at Can- 
ton, which for all we know may be the hub of deport- 
ment, we venture to reaffirm our conviction that some 
little reserve is not a bad thing to acquire in the process 
of education, and that manners always prove to be a 
great asset to students when they get out into life, 


. quite apart from any morality supposed to be in- 


volved in them. 
* * 


THE GOOD WILL TOUR 


HE response to the idea of the Good Will Tour has 
proved that Universalists are not daunted by 
“depressions.”’ Present indications point to a 

group at least fifty strong with representative clergy 
and laymen and women who will carry the message 
of Universalism to the Liberals of Great Britain and 
Continental Europe, acting as “forerunners” for the 
group that can not see their way clear to go this year, 
but who will go to the Congress of Liberals in Switzer- 
land in 1982. | 

Letters just received by Dr. Macpherson promise 
hearty co-operation in Edinburgh, London, Amster- 
dam, Prague and Geneva. 

The program proposed in the itinerary will be 
carried through to the letter, even though the group 
enrolled is not as large as expected. Dr. Macpherson 
says: “I am confident that when this group reports 
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to the Convention at Buffalo our delegates there will 
see clearly the full possibilities of future contacts with 
that large body of Free Christians in Europe who are 
the hope of the Continent and brethren of ‘the saving 
remnant’ of the world.” 

Parish consciousness must become world con- 
sciousness, and the church with the largest number of 
members so minded will, in the trying days of the 
present decade, contribute most to a “universe re- 
ligion.” 

America is waking to a sense of place and op- 
portunity in world service and world leadership. 
~ Old “orthodoxies” are defunct and worse than life- 
less. There is greater need to-day for a Universalism 
spelling here and now salvation than there was in our 
fathers’ day for a Universalism of protest against an 
Orthodox eschatology. 

The Good Will Tour was conceived with that 
idea in mind, and in the further faith that out of con- 
tacts with men and women of like mind in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe there would result 
in the body of American Universalists a new flame of 
faith in the destiny of our church. 

That idea will be carried to Europe this summer, 
and all who have been waiting for the success of the 
movement to be assured are invited to register at once. 

* * 


THE NEAREST THING TO DO 
FTER years of controversy the Andover case 


has been settled and a happy useful result . 


achieved. The Andover Theologica] Seminary, 
Congregational, and the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, Baptist, have been combined into the Andover- 
Newton Theological School. 

In 1925 the courts held that it was obligatory 
upon all the professors of Andover to subscribe to a 
creed adopted by the institution about a hundred 
years ago. No professor on the faculty could sub- 
scribe to the creed, and they resigned. No competent 
men could be found to take their places. The insti- 
tution, which had been associated with Harvard 
University since 1908, closed its doors. 

After years of negotiation, the Trustees of the 
Seminary and the Board of Visitors got together, 
effected the agreement with Newton and began an 
action in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
The court has now found a way to enable Andover 
to go on. It is by invoking the doctrine of cy pres. 
In substance this means if you. can’t do what you 
want to do, do the next best thing, or if you can’t do 
a thing provided under statute, do the nearest thing 
to it. The doctrine of cy pres is the rugged common 
sense part of the law. 

The two schools keep their. corporate existence 
but for all practical purposes become one. 

It is a splendid illustration of the spirit of the 
times. Men who approach truth approach each 
other. Institutions which equip themselves to deal 
with life under modern conditions soon find them- 
selves on much the same platform. There is not much 
difference in belief and spirit between the Baptist 
president of Newton and the Congregationalist 
Douglas Horton who has done some teaching for 
him. : 
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The Baptist Charles L. Seasholes who recently 
left Boston for Ohio, and the Congregationalist Dwight 
Bradley who recently left Missouri for Masssachusetts, 
both of whom have assisted on the faculty at Newton, 
are in one fellowship in fact if not in name. 

All these men have sloughed off denominational 
peculiarities and are concerned with those elemental 
things of faith and duty which are so vitally interest- 
ing and important. 

This new institution will train men for Baptist, 
Congregational, Universalist, Presbyterian or Uni- 
tarian pulpits. It will do its work better with greater 
resources and a stronger faculty. 

We are glad to see this happy result. We com- 
mend the Supreme Judicial Court. We take our 
stand unflinchingly and unreservedly on the doctrine 
ot cy pres. We commend cy pres as article one in the 
new volume of Universalist polity. 


* * 


POT SHOTS AT LIBERALS 

NUMBER of the brethren are taking pot shots 
these days at liberals. We are with them 
heart and soul in the warfare. They define 
liberal to mean a goody-goody, vague and sugary, 
complacently saying all is well, and doing nothing, to 
make the world better. As we promptly seize our old 
shotgun to join these useful gunners, we meditate on 
how easy it is to damn a good word by making it bear 
a load that it doesn’t want and has done nothing 
to deserve. We thus could make the word radical 
synonymous with pessimist or red. We could make 
conservative synonymous with reactionary. We could 
make orthodox always stand for bigot. We are glad 
to shoot buckshot or birdshot—both barrels at once— 
and to hit all the goody-goodies who say all is well 
when it’s not well, at least enough to sting them into 
action, but never in our most excited moments would 

we dream of calling such folks liberals. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Admitting that people have to think about their 
own lives considerably and talk about them in order 
to live at all, is it not true that we talk too much 
about ourselves? Some do it because they feel strong 
and cocky, and some because they feel weak and 
want to discuss their ailments. How about churches? 
Are any of them over self-conscious and everlastingly 
at the job of looking at their own insides? 


Are there things more fundamental than mathe- 
matics, not to our abstract thinking but to our living 
and thinking at all? F. S. Marvin, who raises the 
question in the Hzbbert Journal, says that there are 
such things. ‘Fellowship is one, kindness and com- 
passion another, and veneration for those who have 
preceded or surpassed us in the race.” 


Nathan Strauss, the Jewish philanthropist, not 
only acted with wisdom and generosity but with high 
speed. The rabbi of the Spanish-Portuguese syna- 
gogue, New York, recently said, ‘“When he saw that 
there was something to be done, he did it at once, and 
no short cut was short enough for him.” 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXI. 


With the Editors in Washington 


Johannes 


<q OR six years the editors of the religious weeklies 
ey and monthlies, with a fair sprinkling of 
s business managers and circulation agents, 

é have been holding annual meetings—generally 
in Washington. 

One or two experiments with other cities have 
convinced them that Washington is the natural place 
in which to meet. The Capital is easier for the men 
from the South and the Southwest to reach and it is 
these Southerners upon whom the success of the 
gathering gradually has come to depend. 

If this were a political gathering one might infer 
that the Southerners had gradually seized power, but 
such is not the case. They are an especially modest 
and self-effacing lot of men and women. In fact, the 
charm of the meeting of the editors is that nobody 
seems to have a personal axe to grind, nobody wants 
office, nobody has resolutions to put through. If it 
seems sometimes that the editors are a bit disillu- 
sioned, and if it is true that they have to fight the sin 
of cynicism, it is also true that ninety-five per cent of 
them have a sane attitude toward publicity for them- 
selves. They would not walk ten feet either to get 
it or to dodge it. Their attitude is that if it is a part 
of the day’s work, well and good. If it is not, thank 
God and go on. 

It has been found wise to make a program com- 
mittee of editors who live close together. For two 
years the present writer has been chairman of the 
committee, and this year Hartman of Zion’s Herald 
and Gilroy of the Congregationalist, both resident in 
Boston, have been associated with him. The two 
advantages of the plan are, first, that the men can 
get together and confer, and, second, in time of emer- 
gency the chairman can seize dictatorial powers and 
tell his colleagues that they simply must fill gaps. 
So it has been this year. Protesting, both Hartman 
and Gilroy went on to the program. 

Gilroy’s board this year sent their chairman, the 
Rev. Laurence L. Barber of Arlington, to attend the 
meetings, and a more enthusiastic man than he was 
at the close it would be hard to find. He said that 
it had been “‘the greatest two days of meetings in 
his life.”’ 

Both men and women were in attendance—three 
women editors and two or three wives of editors. 
Miss Bess R. White of the World Call of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Miss Olive R. Haviland of the Friend of 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Sue C. Yerkes of the Friends 
Intelligence, also of Philadelphia, were the women 
editors. 

No officers ever are elected for this editors’ group. 
If anybody wanted to raise the question they would 
be. The original call for a meeting came from the 
Federa] Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The Council appointed Dr. Paul §. Leinbach of the 
Reformed Church Messenger as president and Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council, as secretary, and they have served 
steadily and uninterruptedly. Both are efficient 


and both are well liked. Probably if the time ever 
comes when the editors rise and abolish the monarchy 
these men will be the first ones elected to office in the 
new republic. 

Gilroy started the ball rolling with a discussion 
of “Popular Misconceptions of Our Work.” He 
asserted that the average editor welcomed counsel, 
but that counsel often was valueless because people 
giving it knew nothing about the practical side of the 
editor’s task. One thing that he said was: ‘My chief 
problem is putting out a paper that ministers will like 
but that laymen will read.”” This brought Dr. James 
E. Clarke of the Presbyterian Advance to his feet with 
the comment: ““The greatest misconception of all-is 
on the part of the minister. He wants a paper for 
himself. The true mission of the paper is to help 
the minister build up the religious life of the people. 
Instead of charging the minister half price we ought 
to charge him double.” 

E. H. Rawlings, editor of the Missionary Voice of 
Nashville, Tenn., gave a brilliant paper on “The 
World in Which the Present Day Editor Lives.” 
Those who think that the Orthodox Church and es- 
pecially the people of the South have no comprehen- 
sion of the true nature of the fight for to-day should 
have heard Dr. Rawlings. The narrowest kind of 
sectional feeling, the most limited observation, are all 
that make possible the comment that Southerners 
are not grappling with atheism, materialism and 
mechanism in a scholarly way. 

In the large ladies’ parlors of the Cosmos Club, 
looking out on historic Lafayette Park, which faces 
the White House, thirty-nine sat down to luncheon as 
guests of a club member. Two guests of honor were 
Dr. J. C. Carlile of the Baptist Times, London, and 
Mrs. Carlile. Both spoke briefly and humorously 
while plates were being changed. Others introduced 
who bowed their acknowledgments were Mrs. van 
Schaick, wife of the editor of the Christian Leader, the 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D. D., for over thirty years pas- 
tor of All Souls Unitarian Church, Washington, and 
long chaplain of the Senate, and the Rev. Russell J. 
Clinchy, the new pastor of the Mt. Pleasant Congre- 
gational Church, Washington. 

Two short, effective speeches at the luncheon 
table followed—by Nathan R. Melhorn of the Lu- 
theran and by Dr. Cavert. Melhorn was rollicking 
and jovial as per request of the committee, and 
Cavert clear cut and earnest. There is always point 
to what Melhorn says, inexpressibly funny as he 
makes it when in lighter mood., Cavert declared that 
it is obvious to all careful observers that the spirit of 
cynicism and negation is passing, and that in the world 
to-day there is a new sense of the reality of religion, a 
new appreciation. of the spirit of Jesus, a new faith 
in the church, and a new belief in the mission of 
Protestantism. 

Dr. Leinbach introduced the formal part of the 
program and the host the informal. The sun was so 
golden, the sky was so blue, Washington as seen from 
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the club windows was so beautiful with its spring 
leaves and flowers, and the time of the editors was so 
limited, that the host during dinner secured the con- 
sent of the officers, announced a postponement of 
the afternoon program until 3 o’clock, and took the 
party for a drive around Potomac Park. They 
stopped at the Lincoln Memorial, looked down on the 
new Memorial Bridge and across to Arlington, drove 
under the bridge, which stands where the old Long 
Bridge stood in the days when North and South were 
at war, kept on around by Haines Point, saw the 
flying fields, rejoiced at the double pink cherry blos- 
soms along the “‘speedway,”’ and went back to work 
refreshed. 

The topics for the afternoon and for the evening 
led into the very heart of the practical problems of the 
editor. In the afternoon A. W. Plyler of the North 
Carolina Christian Advocate spoke on “The Principles 
Governing the Choice of Material,” and in the evening 
David M. Sweets, of the Christian Observer of Louis- 
ville, on ‘How Can We Handle the Circulation Prob- 
lem?” One question related especially to making 
the paper and the other to getting it supported, but 
at both sessions there was a symposium, on practically 
everything that relates to the business of being an 
editor. Robert A. Ashworth of Chicago, the new 
editor of the Baptist, opened the evening discussion. 
Everybody took part. Gilroy, Hartman and Clarke 
were often on their feet, adding valuable suggestions. 
Dr. Curtis Lee Laws of the Watchman-Examiner 
(Baptist) of New York, one of the wisest and most 
successful of editors, spoke to the point. ‘Then to 
keep the ball rolling we had Otto Press of the Friedens- 
bote of St. Louis, John T. Faris of the Presbyterian 
Sunday School Publications, ‘Philadelphia, W. E. 
Snyder of the Religious Telescope of Dayton, Ohio, 
H. H. Price of the Methodist Protestant Recorder 
(Baltimore), J. Boyd Hunter of the Christian In- 
tellagencer (New York), and occasionally one of the 
ladies added a word or two or asked an illuminating 
question. Through the courtesy of the Presbyterian 
Advance of Nashville we shall be able to publish the 
scintillating paper of Dr. Plyler. 

The program on the second day was equally 
interesting. “How Can the Editor Keep His Re- 
ligion?” was discussed by Hartman of Boston and 
by Dr. James M. Snowden of the Banner (Presbyterian) 
of Pittsburgh. 

Some of the men emphasized the importance of 
keeping in the open air as much as possible. The 
wide difference of taste was shown in the remark of 
W. S. Campbell of Richmond, Va., editor of the 
Presbyterian of the South, that walking was just a 
grind, and by Dr. Snowden’s emphatic rejoinder that 
walking was the thing above all others that kept him 
in trim. For Campbell golf and gardening were far 
superior. Back of all this discussion of “helps” there 
lay the deep conviction of the men that no journal 
can be made to express the spirit of religion unless 
there is religion in the heart of the editor. The other 
topics of the morning were “Practical Tasks of Edit- 
ing,’ led by Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, and “Advertising 
Problems,” led by Dr. J. Boyd Hunter. 

For the first time in the history of the organiza- 
tion the officers arranged for a brief interview with 
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the President of the United States. This was done 
partly because our English guests very much wanted 
to see our President. Dr. Gilroy suggested that we 
tell the President that we were back of him in his 
efforts for prohibition, world peace and conservation 
of child life. All agreed. 

At the White House, we were received on the 
south lawn. A photograph was taken with the 
President in the center. 

It is easy to poke fun at this business of being 
photographed with the President, but there is this to 
be said for it: It gives the President a chance to see 
the people and the people a chance to,pay their respects 
to the President without subjecting him to the enor- 
mous fatigue of hand shaking. 

Leinbach had no chance to prepare a speech, but 
acquitted himself admirably. In substance he said: 
“Mr. President, the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press represents many different shades of theological 
opinion and many Protestant communions. There 
are many subjects on which we may differ, but in one 
we are all agreed, in our support of and affection for 
our beloved President. We particularly rejoice in 
your love of children and devotion to their welfare, 
your courageous support of prohibition and your un- 
selfish efforts for world peace.” 

It is not proper to quote what the President says 
in private interviews, but it is entirely proper to 
divulge the fact that he was courteous and friendly, 
that he paid a high tribute to the influence of the 
religious papers in all moral reforms, and that he said 
flatly that questions like the welfare of children were 
comparatively easy—people naturally take interest 
in such questions when informed—but that the papers 
had a real fight on their hands in questions like tem- 
perance and world peace. 

Miss White, Mr. Price and Mr. Snyder were a 
committee on findings. They pointed out that 
in substance every paper present had the same mis- 
sion and the same problem. The mission is to build up 
the church and to make it a power for the ideals of 
Christ. The problem is support. “There is a war 
on to-day,” said the report, “between pagan and 
spiritual ideals, and the editors of the religious press 
are situated in strategic positions to render service.” 

One of the wisest of the editors, James E. Clarke, 
led in the final round table discussion on ‘Securing 
Co-operation.”” Again we wandered all over the 
whole field of editing; but Dr. Clarke again and again 
pulled us back. Nobody could fairly say that the 
editors present were barren of ideas or lacking in in- 
terest. They simply knew that they must find a way 
of making better papers and of getting ministers, 
churches, boards, and lay people generally to help 
them carry their heavy responsibilities. 

A final paper was read by J. C. Carlile of Eng- 
land, which put us into a different atmosphere and 
showed us all that our brothers across the sea are 
grappling with the same issues. The Christean Leader 
has set up this paper and sent it in proof to all of 
the editors for publication. 

There were many absentees. Shipler of the 
Churchman (Episcopal), Dan Brummitt of the North- 
western Christian Advocate (Methodist), Joy of the 
New York Christian Advocate—all on the program as 
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first drafted—were compelled by meetings of boards 
or conventions to be away. But all in all the session 
was the best that the editors ever held. 

Washington put on its most shining garments 
for the meeting. 

Probably most of us present felt again the force 
of that basic proposition that spiritually always the 


whole is greater than the sum of the parts. The 
editorial task never seemed so important, and the 
editorial allies never so much in evidence, as when 
this meeting closed. And probably many a man said 
to himself: “If these good, bright, consecrated fel- 
lows can stand the misunderstanding and the hardship, 
Ican. It is all worth while.” 


An Early American Universalist 
Don C. Seitz 


town in America, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Not much of the wealth gets over our way, 
but we have the richest heritage of tradition. General 
Israel Putnam rode down the steps of Horseneck Hill 
to our village, and lately I have discovered that the 
family of some of my oldest friends, the Wordens, 
are kinsfolks of a Universalist who worked out his 
belief in the universal salvation of mankind long 
before John Murray landed at Good Luck, N. J., in 
1770. This was Roger Worden, born in Greenwich 
on February 22, 1748, sixteen years to a day after 
George Washington saw the light in Virginia. 

His father died when he was seven years old, 
leaving several children and no property. For this 
reason the mother placed little Roger with Deacon 
Mead, of an opulent Congregationalist family, still 
much in evidence, with whom he lived until old enough 
to be apprenticed out after the fashion of the day. 
The boy showed an early aptitude for reading, but 
books were scarce. Had they been plenty he would 
probably have fared no better, for Deacon Mead 
insisted that he confine his perusal to the Bible. 
It was a duty laid upon him to read the New Testa- 
ment through at least once a year, which he did, 
thoughtfully and with an open mind. In church he 
had to listen unto the sternest sort of Puritanism, 
and he failed to find, young as he was, that the doc- 
trine preached on the hilltop of Horseneck, of end- 
less punishment for sinners in the bottomless pit, had 
any warrant in Scripture. He came to perceive ‘‘that 
the benefits of Christ’s death were represented in 
the New Testament as not only equal to the dis- 
advantages introduced by sin, but even to surpass 
them,” as long after wrote Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, 
who set down the experiences of this boy. Especial- 
ly was he influenced by the passage: “‘Therefore as 
by the offense of one judgment came upon all men 
‘to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life. For as by the disobedience of one many were 
made sinners so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. Moreover, the law entered 
that sin might abound: but where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound.”” Thus in Romans 5 : 18-20 
was discovered to his mind the axiom that things which 
are equal to the same things are equal to each 
other! 

This and more made an appeal, so much so that 
he sorely tried Deacon Mead with his juvenile per- 
tinacity of inquiry. ‘When pressed too hard,” Dr. 
Sawyer noted, “he would silence the boy by calling 
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him a blockhead.”’ Naturally the boy was regarded 
as abnormal because he puzzled the Orthodox. More- 
over, he had nothing to tie to but his own convictions, 
and these were without support. No liberal faith 
existed in America in the early seventeen-sixties at 
the time his liberal views asserted themselves. It 
may well be believed that Deacon Mead was relieved 
when the troublesome lad left his care and went under 
that of Holmes, the Greenwich shoemaker. He too 
worshiped at the church on the hill. Soon man and 
apprentice were in dispute on theology. What was 
worse, the shoemaker’s wife took up the argument on 
behalf of perpetual punishment. He had to go to 
church and to endure much pressure, but stood it 
all unyieldingly. His ideal must have been trying, 
but, possessing an invincible sweetness of temper, he 
smiled himself past it all. He was not idle as an ap- 
prentice, and perhaps his willingness to work and to 
oblige eased his path. “His life was blameless; his 
mind almost wholly occupied on religious subjects,” 
says the chronicler, ‘and he himself regarded as a 


young man of very strange and unaccountable opin- 
ions.’ 


Despite this singularity he grew strong in body 


as well as in mind, and could say in his later years that 
he “owed his faith to the grace of God alone.” He 
certainly got little from the Deacon and the shoemaker. 
They were worthy people and he finished his appren- 
ticeship with credit, never losing their esteem. Free 
when he came of age, he was not only able to take 
care of himself but to win and marry Rachel Randall, 
another deacon’s daughter, who bore him two sons. 
When the first was born, Deacon Randall desired his 
daughter and son-in-law to unite with the Congrega- 
tional church, that being the respectable New Eng- 
land custom. It was an important step in the way of 
establishing a family. To Randall’s astonishment 
the young man declined. “I do not believe as your 
church believes,” he said in reply to the urging, ‘‘and 
it would be very wrong for me to profess what I do 
not hold.” 

The Deacon was sorely grieved, but decided he 
would let the Rev. Mr. Todd, the Orthodox pastor, 
try to move him from the error of his ways. This he 
proceeded to do. It may be said that Brother Todd 
was a kindly Christian, who went tenderly to his task. 
He had reasoned sinners into the church before. 
This, however, proved to be no ordinary case. The 
obstinate youngster was gentle and polite. They 
reasoned together, but to the good man’s chagrin he 
failed to meet the arguments Worden made in response 
to his pleadings; he had to listen to things he never 
heard before. Infidels and Quakers he had brushed 
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aside, but here was one who stood firm and on a new 
platform. ‘He came to teach,” it is recorded, ‘‘and 
went away instructed.” 

Mrs. Worden died young, and the unconscious 
Universalist married again, Miss Mary Wood. They 
were destined to live happily together for sixty years. 
Of four children two daughters and a son grew up, 
but the son went to sea and never came back again. 
Roger Worden entered the Connecticut service dur- 
ing the Revolution and became an ensign. When 
the new nation was assured of its existence he removed 
to New York to live there the remainder of his long 
and useful life. Here he made the acquaintance of 
an Englishman who had a few Universalist books 
that had come into being as the result of the teach- 
ings of James Relly and John Murray in London. 
He was yet without a church when the Rev. Edward 
Mitchell, who had been of the Methodist communion, 
and two or three of his Wesleyan brethren withdrew 
from that fervid denomination, having elected to be- 
lieve in universal salvation, and brought a few others 
of like sentiment to meet each Sabbath at the house 
of Mr. Abraham E. Brower, where he expounded the 
new gospel. It was not long before the group grew 
large enough to build a meeting-house in Vandewater 
Street. One of his hearers invited Worden to attend 
and listen. ‘He holds just such views as you do,” 
he said. Worden went that evening—it chanced to 
be Sunday when he was first informed that Univer- 
salism had a home in New York, and learned his 
faith had a name. 

From that time on he was one of Mitchell’s 
followers, and remained an ardent Universalist all his 
long life. His wife died October 8, 1837, but an un- 


married daughter remained with him and made him 
comfortable until he died January 24, 1843. He 
was then aged ninety-four years, eleven months and 
four days, having cherished the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man for eighty years. Sure- 
ly his name deserves to be recalled as that of a true 
pioneer. 

“On the morning of his death,’ recorded Dr. 
Sawyer, under whose ministrations he had been lat- 
terly, “a colored man, whom they occasionally em- 
ployed to bring in wood and do little services about 
the house, had been engaged in his accustomed la- 
bors, and having carried an armful ef wood into the 
room where the old gentleman lay, was about leaving, 


when the dying man said to his daughter: ‘Pay 
him, pay him.’ Soon after he desired her to make 
more fire. “Why,’ said she, ‘are you cold?’ ‘No,’ 


he replied, ‘but I wish them,’ turning his eye to two 
or three neighbors in the room, ‘to be comfortable.’ 
He soon after asked his daughter to raise him in the 
bed, which she did, and he spoke no more. Death 
passed over him, and he left this world forever; but 
left it so calmly, so peacefully, that it seemed as if an 
angel of love had touched him, and beckoned him 
away.” 

Incidentally it might be recalled that three Amer- 
icans saw the light before the coming of John Murray: 
Dr. George de Benneville, who made himself heard in 
Philadelphia as early as 1741, and continued to exalt 
liberalism until his death in 1790, at the age of ninety; 
the Rev. Richard Clarke, rector of St. Philip’s Church, 
Charleston, 8. C., who preached it from 1744 to 1750, 
and Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, pastor of the West Church, 
Boston, from 1747 to 1766. 


Some Reflections on Present-Day Preaching 
Frederick Lynch 


m| HAVE recently been on a somewhat extended 
4] preaching tour, carrying me as far south as 
Florida. On this tour I have not only preached 
in the churches but have met groups of pas- 
tors in conferences, before schools, clubs and colleges. 
In this tour, as in previous ones, and in the communi- 
ties which I have visited in the neighborhood of New 
York from week to week, I have taken occasion to 
find out all I could about the status of present-day 
preaching. Ido not hear much preaching except my 
own, but I often stay with pastors over Sunday and I 
get them to te/] me what they are preaching about 
~ and show me their subjects covering a few weeks, 
where they have calendars. When I stay with lay- 
men, or sit with them at men’s club dinners, I always 
draw them out about their pastor’s preaching. (Some- 
times I afterwards tell the pastor what his people had 
to say about him.) Since my return from this last 
tour I have been trying to formulate my reactions to 
present-day preaching. Perhaps they may have some 
interest to the public and bring some encouragement 
to pastors. 

I found, in the first place, that a great deal of the 
talk about empty churches has little foundation. The 
automobile and the radio have no doubt affected 
church attendance to some degree, but not nearly as 


much as some of us seem to think. Every church I 
have visited recently has had large congregations both 
mornings and evenings, and they were the normal size, 
I was told, not larger because of a visiting preacher. 
With some exceptions, where circumstances are pe- 
culiar, where the congregations have dwindled to dis- 
couraging proportions, I feel quite sure it has oftener 
been due to the slovenliness of the preacher or of the 
worship than to anything else. Almost without ex- 
ception the churches that I visited, with their large 
congregations and healthy life, had pastors who were 
alert to people’s needs, pretty thoroughly in touch 
with what their people were reading and thinking, 
and realized that religion and not sensationalism or 
“stunts” had the strongest and most enduring appeal 
in it. 

As to the preaching, my opinion would be that it 
is better, more direct, more intimate, more addressed 
to real needs, than it was in the past. There has 
been a passage from the old oratory to a more con- 
versational method, but I think there is more human 
contact in it than ever. It is more like a father talk- 
ing to his children. There is some reading of weekly 
essays on all sorts of topics, but the tendency is 
toward the direct talk with the congregation. It also 
seems to me that there is a pronounced turning away 
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from sensational themes, trivial subjects, catchy 
titles, to the discussion of the great fundamentals of 
the faith, and an attempt at the solution of the great 
problems facing both the individual and the nation. 
A great many of these men are honestly endeavoring 
to give their people pure religion and to help them meet 
the assaults upon their faith that are coming to 
them continually out of experience, through the in- 
numerable magazines and particularly through the 
movies. (The assault through the movies is a nega- 
tive one. They take no account of religion. It has 
no part in solving the everyday tragedies, with the 
result that our people suddenly begin asking: Is re- 
ligion real after all, for it seems to play no part in life 
as pictured on the screen?) I had the feeling that 
these preachers were taking account of these things 
and really helping their people. They are preaching 
religion more and talking about religion less. 

I always try to find out what books the pastors 
are reading and how many. Ihave reached that stage 
where I can generally guage the caliber of a preacher 
by one glance at his bookshelves. It is not the num- 
ber but the kind. I was glad to find so many of the 
men reading the real books, books that feed the brain 
and grapple with big problems. Almost always these 
men wanted to talk with me about books. What did 
I think of this book or that? Now, these young fel- 
lows who are reading, other things being equal, are 
going to be the preachers of the future. Big thoughts 
make big men, and big manhood—intellectual and 
spiritual—is the foundation of most good preaching. 
This discovery was encouraging, for people need 
guidance more than ever to-day, and it takes resources 
in the preacher to meet successfully the questions 
even a very average congregation is asking. 

If I had any criticism to make it would be that 
the average preacher is neglecting the teaching func- 
tion of the ministry in a time when teaching is needed 
more than ever. Everybody else is, teaching. The 
behaviorists are flooding the country with their doc- 
trines of materialism and moral irresponsibility. The 
humanists are teaching through book and press their 
gospel of man’s sufficiency for all his spiritual needs. 
The hedonists are teaching the doctrine of self-ex- 
pression and individualism—which means gratifica- 
tion of all desire. The country is full of doctrine— 
it’s in every book, magazine, on every stage. Half 
the plays that have been on the boards in New York 
this winter were teaching plays—deliberately planned 
to teach a doctrine. Ido not think all of our preachers 
quite realize how necessary it is to instruct people 
thoroughly and continually in the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith as an offset to these other 
doctrines clamoring for recognition so insistently. 
Only the other day my attention was called to a letter 
in a Southern religious journal by a layman who was 
evidently frightened over the fate of Christianity be- 
fore this onslaught of new gospels. It would be well, 
I think, if every year the preacher reviewed the Chris- 
tian doctrines, just as Dale of Birmingham and Jef- 
ferson of New York used to do. I doubt if any of 
these doctrines of behaviorism, humanism, instru- 
mentalism and the rest, to say nothing of various ex- 
otic religions, would make much headway among 
church people if they were well-grounded in Christian 


doctrine, the Christian philosophy of life, and dis- 
tinctive Christian morality. 

Of course the Catholic gets this, and that is one 
reason these materialistic doctrines make so little 
inroad in the Catholic Church. The Episcopalians 
get it to some degree, because their preacher generally 
expounds the lesson of the day, and the lessons are 
chosen to bring some particular doctrine or ethic be- 
fore the congregation every Sunday. ‘The rest of us 
are left to ourselves, and we get out of the teaching 
habit, and while every cult in the country is teaching 
doctrine with al] its energy, we are neglecting it. Let 
us make the pulpit a teaching pulpit. It is very well 
to talk about Christianity being a life, but there is 
danger in carrying it too far. Ultimately life is al- 
ways the expression of a belief. Conduct is deter- 
mined by one’s philosophy. 

One question has been in my mind a great deal 
since I returned home, and that is the influence of the 
radio on the preacher. I have talked quite a little 
with preachers whose sermons were being broadcast 
from their pulpits. Am I wrong in my suspicion that 
this broadcasting is having an influence on some 
preachers not altogether for the good? Sometimes 
I had a suspicion that it engendered a pride that was 
not altogether pleasant to note. Sometimes, when 
I have sat in the pulpit while one of my brethren was 
preaching with a microphone in front of him, I could 
not help wondering if he were not thinking more of 
the invisible audience than of his own congregation. 
Sometimes, I will confess, I had the feeling that he 
was toning down the distinctively Christian message 
to avoid offending Jews and others who might be 
listening. And sometimes I have wondered if the 
broadcasting did not tempt some men to be smart 
and clever rather than profound; and Christianity, 
while simple, is a very profound thing, dealing with 
life and death, salvation, judgment, God, Christ and 
immortality. Perhaps my suspicions are ungrounded, 
but—well, I can not help wondering. 

* * * 
MODERN HYMN 
Come, brethren, to the Holy Place, 
And let us bend with time and space 
And high o’er earthly king and queens 
Exalt the ministry of Jeans. 


Lord, what’s the answer to the sum 
In thy space time continuum? 

And hast thou any use for us, 

O calculating Calculus? 


For now the Hound of Heaven is hounded 
And reason on itself is founded, 

And Thou art Thought, and Thought have we 
In Testaments of formulae. 


Our cymbals are but symbols now; 
Thy fields would never suit a cow; 
And in thy Heaven, O Architect, 
Only electrons are elect. 


Forgive us if we find this light 

A little dazzling to the sight, 

And pardon any burst of song 

In the faint hope that Jeans is wrong. 


Geoffrey Dearmer, in Saturday Review of Literature. 
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The Road to Rome’ 


John Clarence Petrie 


S|HERE I was ready to take instructions and 
»} become a Catholic. The thing to do seemed 
to be to call on the priest, which I did. I 

4} did not get into the rectory, however, but 
haa to content myself with a brief interview through 
the half open door with the tall, heavily built priest 
in black cassock. 

“T want to make my First Communion,” I said. 

“What’s your name?” 

I told him. 

“You will have to go to the parochical school.” 

“My father will not let me go to the parochial 
school.” 

“Ts your father a Catholic?” 

“He is supposed to be.’ 

“What church did he attend?” 

“The German church.” 

“Then I can do nothing for you. 
to enter St. Joseph’s parochial school.” 

With that the door was closed. My heart sank. 
Apparently Catholics were not eager to make con- 
verts. I went around to the Sisters’ house and pur- 
chased a catechism, at the same time telling the nun 
at the door the result of my interview with Father 
Whalen. ‘“‘You’ll have to study by yourself, and 
when you are older you can be received without going 
to parochial school. Also go to Mass every Sunday.” 

I had been away from the Methodist Sunday 
school for several weeks, and now I began to think of 
it again. During this time, instead of my own simple 
prayers at the end of which I recited the Lord’s Prayer, 
I had been reading Catholic prayers, the Lord’s 
Prayer, Hail Mary, the Acts of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The Catholics did not want me. I seemed 
so homeless. And then one night as I was ready to 
kneel at my bedside, instead of the memorized prayers 
there fell from my lips in a spontaneous rush words of 
my own. With no sign of the cross I prayed as a good 
Protestant. All I remember of it now was a sense of 
having come home after wandering among strangers. 

The next Sunday I was again back in my class at 
the Methodist Sunday schoo]. But Catholicism was 
not dead within me. Although I did not attend 
Mass again, during the summer when visiting rela- 
tives in the country my cousin heard me reciting Hail 
Marys and Our Fathers with great rapidity as I was 
going along the road after the cattle. It seems that 
all the summer I was afraid not to be praying aloud 
constantly for fear I should forget God and be damned. 

That fall I began high school. In the middle of 
my second year our minister, Martin Luther Fox, a 
man whom I held in highest esteem, asked how many 
of us wanted to join the church. I said I did. It 
seems that for some time I had been going to the 
morning service as well as Sunday school, and the idea 
of church membership struck me as fitting. So la 
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*This series of three articles on ‘““‘The Road to Rome” will be 
followed by another series on “The Road from Rome,” by the 
same author, who is now pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


catechism class was organized. I did not memorize 
much of the book, probably because Mr. Fox did not 
demand it. I did learn by heart the Beatitudes and 
perhaps the Ten Commandments, but whatever else 
there may have been definite escaped me very soon, 
for I can not recall a single characteristic Methodist 
doctrine to this day. I know of course about the 
early Methodist insistence upon personal conversion, 
but none of that was part of my preparation. 

The Sunday came when I was to be received on 
probation. I was taking it all very seriously and my 
heart was full to overflowing with a strange sort of 
feeling I have never been able to analyze. Mr. Fox 
had asked about baptism. I told him I had been 
christened by a Catholic priest, which struck him as: 
being entirely insufficient, so I was to be baptized 
over again. When the time for the baptism came I 
stepped forward to the altar rail, one of a long line 
of candidates, many of them babies in their mothers’ 
arms. Later I took the probationary promises and 
was on the way to becoming a Methodist. From then 
on I took the communion regularly, although I had:no 
doctrinal belief as to its meaning. 

That fall after the vacation several of our proba- 
tionary class talked over our impending reception 
into full membership. No one had spied on us and 
it was taken for granted we would go forward. But 
there were doubts in my mind. I had not been over- 
strict during the summer about certain things, and I 
told my scruples to one of my classmates. He in- 
sisted that we ought to go forward. He felt somewhat 
doubtful about his own worthiness, but thought we 
should determine afresh to live up to our obligations. 
With that my conscience was made quiet. The six 
months probation ended and I was received as a full 
fledged Methodist. I was happy in my membership 
and could hardly wait for Sundays, when I attended 
both morning and evening services as well as Sunday 
school. 

Of the worship of the church I can remember that 
I seldom followed a sermon through logically. One 
incident I shall never forget, connected with the bass 
in the choir who happened also to be the mayor of the 
city. There was a law at the time obliging the 
saloons to close on Sundays, a law more honored in 
the breach than the observance, for the back doors of 
most of the places were wide open. The mayor final- 
ly put the police on the trail of the violators, much to 
the delight of our pastor. He spoke out lustily the 
next Sunday of the courage of a decent mayor who 
dared enforce the law. Unfortunately for the reforms 
concerned, an enterprising reporter dug up the fact 
that the mayor was the sole owner of a house which 
he rented to a disreputable woman whose calling 
every one knew. With the exposure the mayor ceased 
to singin the choir. The only other words of a sermon 
in those years that I have remembered were these on 
the subject of church giving, “If a man will not give a 
little when he has a little he will not give much when 
he has muc 

What amazes me now is to see the change thee 
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has befallen that same Methodism, with its frock- 
coated minister and its old-fashioned choir and organ 
in the front of the church and its women singers fac- 
ing the congregation in beautiful new dresses and the 
latest millinery. I just saw a picture in the Christian 
Herald of the new Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Muskegon, Michigan, a magnificent piece 
of Gothic, with an altar, altar cross, chancel choir 
and all the accouterments of Episcopalianism at its 
best. Granted that Methodism in my day had had 
such architecture with sacramental teaching to match 
the altar, I wonder if I should not have remained in 
it the rest of my life. 

On the Saturday night before communion Sunday 
we used to have what was called a love feast. It 
seems to me as I try to recall it that there was much in 
the way of the giving of personal testimony. I do 
not believe'I testified; certainly I never prayed aioud, 
for of that I was terrified. Indeed to this day an 
extempore prayer in public frightens me. I shall 
not forget one love feast. It was being led by a 
splendid man, my own Sunday school teacher. Look- 
ing around at our comparatively small group he said: 
“As I was coming to this meeting this morning I passed 
the great crowds emerging from the doors of St. 
Mary’s Church. How I wished we might have the 
zeal and faith for such a love feast.’”’ Some years 
later as a Catholic I told this incident to the Mother 
Superior at the Dominican convent at St. Mary’s, 
and added, “Poor man; if he only knew what a love 
feast we have in the Mass he would understand why 
the Catholics flock to it.” 

Yet, somehow or other I was never a Methodist. 
While I did not dance I often went to the Arbeiter 
Verein dances, where my German friends and rela- 
tives of all ages danced and drank beer. Most of 
them I knew to be very good people, honest, and 
sometimes even pious. I went to bal] games on Sun- 
days and sometimes played myself, although I would 
have considered any unnecessary manual labor a sin. 
This combination of German and Catholic culture in 
the background of my life ill accorded with the code 
of my church. Most of all, I was at heart a ritualist 
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and a mystic without knowing the meaning of either 
word. For instance, I was always thrilled in church 
whenever I saw the name of a psalm or chant in its 
Latin dress. “Gloria Patri,” “De Profundis,” “Te 
Deum,” somehow touched something within me of a 
different religious nature from that influenced by 
“Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.” Had I been a pro- 
nounced Puritan I might have resisted the lure of rite 
and sacrament on prejudice; had Methodism pro- 
vided me with a clear cut intellectual defense of its 
principles I might have stuck to it from sheer mental 
conviction; had it provided anything in the way of 
personal direction for my own immediate moral and 
spiritual life I might have found it indispensable to 
my happiness. As it was it did none of these things. 
Somehow or other, while the religious atmosphere of 
the church was real it was too vague and elusive. 
There was an absence of concreteness that my soul 
then craved. Truly, my first rebuff at the hands of 
a priest had but postponed the day when my soul 
should follow its bent. 

None of this is intended as a criticism of Metho- 
dism. I have no fault whatsoever to find with that 
church. -To it I owe more than I can ever tell. In 
it my mother died. Since I have become a Liberal I 
have learned to admire the splendid scholarship that 
is now putting the Methodists to the forefront of 
Liberal Protestantism. In the North there are.such 
centers of light as Boston University and North- 
western; in the South there is Vanderbilt. Here 
particularly in the South, where it has a strong grip 
on the people, Methodism is becoming imbued with 
the social Gospel. The people are tyrannized over by 
some narrow bishops and officious presiding elders, 
but it may not last forever, since everywhere I hear 
sounds of rebellion against the excessive ecclesiasticism 
of the Southern organization. 

But this is now. I was at the time of which I 
write a very ignorant, impressionable boy of six- 
teen, and very soon was to come to close grips with 
the most ancient, most artistic, most efficient, church 
in Christendom. 

(To be continued.) 


Just What Do You Do at Headquarters? 


One Office Answers 


[AAT do you do at Boston Headquarters 

| besides swap good stories and tell the de- 
nominational news? What besides send 
262@93) out bills and print literature? 

mere are six offices and a printing establishment 
at Boston Headquarters, employing more than twenty- 
five people. Each office could tell its own story. 
This article tells the story of just one office. 

Our ordinary day begins with the morning mail, 
which arrives about 8.380. J. sorts it out, keeping for 
herself ten or a dozen requests for Loan Library books; 
a bunch of letters enclosing checks, some for our cur- 
rent expenses, some for the various missionary ob- 
jectives which we promote; ten or fifteen calls for 
literature of different kinds which go out without 
charge; a half dozen orders for material which should 
have been addressed to another office. 


Long before J. has finished with these requests, 
the Chief has read her mail and is ready to dictate. 
J. sharpens her pencils, takes her note-book and comes 
to the inner office. The Chief must tell the young 
girl who wants to study for religious education just 
how good (or how poor) her chances are, where she 
can get her training at the least expense; must advise 
several teachers what changes to make in curriculum 
to “hold those high school girls’ or ‘‘to interest those 
restless boys; must smooth out the feelings of the 
ruffled ministers who complain that we make too 
many demands on the schools; must call the meetings 
of various committees and prepare Board letters; must 
write to ’steen people and then to as many more to 
get a field trip worked out, and then twice that num- 
ber of people to do the necessary follow-up work 
after a field trip. For two or three months in the 
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year, a regular part of each day’s correspondence is 
what are called “solicitation” letters, describing our 
ideals and goals to those who may be willing to provide 
us funds. For another two or three months, each day 
brings some needed letters about Annual Convention 
program. Once or twice a year, there must be a letter 
to officials of State Sunday School Associations. 
Twice a year, a report to the Trustees of the General 
Convention. Since the organization of the Council 
of Religious Education a large share of its correspond- 
ence comes into this office. 

In the meantime, H. is handling her own letters 
—making engagements for field work, following up 
what she has tried to accomplish, replying to questions 
in every depa®tment of church school work, calling 
for reports and letters for the Directors’ Exchange. 

While this is going on, the telephone rings. ‘Can 
you send us a speaker for next Wednesday evening?” 
“Where can I find the whole of the poem which in- 
cludes this line—?” “Is Mr. — in the building? Do 
you know how I can get hold of him?” ‘Can you 
suggest something for Children’s Day?” “How many 
directors of religious education are employed in the 
Universalist denomination?” ‘Please send me some 
stories suitable for Mothers’ Day. They must be 
short and they must not be too sentimental.” “If we 
start a Leadership Training Class, can you furnish a 
teacher?” “In what book of the Bible will I find these 
words?” “Could you give me your list of stereopti- 
con slides?”’ “‘Where can I buy pictures for our 
church schoolroom? Can I get “The Angelus’ for 
about a dollar and a half?” “Do you have costumes 
to lend or to rent?” ‘What is a proper costume for a 
symbolical figure of Education?” 

Now, to tell you the truth, we don’t know every- 
thing in our office, but we try very hard to answer all 
that people ask us. If we can’t do it while they hold 
the line we say, ‘“May I write you to-morrow?” ‘Then 
J. runs over to the public library, or H. calls up the 
Pilgrim Press, or the Chief tries to recall what she read 
somewhere last week and rushes madly about the 
building in search oi it. What our own office can not 
supply can almost always be found in some other of 
the six under our roof. Asa last resort, or sometimes 
as the first one, we go down stairs and ask Miss 
Adams. Almost always, she knows, or knows how 
to find out. 

Three or four mornings every month, J. is busy 
with bookkeeping, in addition to daily entries of 
money received. Occasionally she and the Chief 
wear themselves to a frazzle worrying over possible 
deficits, and make wild plans for securing new givers 
to the cause. 

H. records Standard credits, corresponds with the 
Chicago office of the International Council about the 
service which they so cheerfully render to “us heathen 
liberals” who do not belong to their fellowship at all, 
checks up on every Universalist in the country who is 
taking leadership training. Four times a year she 
gathers in letters from the directors of religious edu- 
cation and edits them for the Directors’ Exchange. 

Once a month there is a Board meeting taking a 
good share of the day, when the Professor from Tufts 
College, and the Minister from Maine, and the Direc- 
tor of Young People’s Work from Lynn, give their 
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time cheerfully to work out problems which are too 
much for the regular staff. Every Monday the min- 
isters drop in, each one with some question we are so 
glad to answer, if we can. 

In and out among all the rest runs the stream of 
callers: The woman who has taught so long and is so 
discouraged, but who goes away saying, “I feel better. 
You have helped me.” The young girl who has just 
taken a class and has not the least idea what to do. 
H. talks to her and finds out her troubles and arms her 
with books and other helps.. The man who has as- 
sumed the superintendency, saying frankly that he 
knows nothing about it. J. gives him the superin- 
tendent’s note-book, a curriculum pamphlet, ‘‘Depart- 
mental Goals,” and the latest book on administration, 
and he goes out with the hope that the trick can be 
learned. The old-timer who is certain we are going 
to the dogs because our boys and girls do not know 
who Abraham’s father was or how many command- 
ments were wise and how many foolish. You tell us 
what to do for him! 

When do we really find time to write the special 
day programs and the fillers for the superintendent’s 
note-book, and the articles for the state papers and the 
Sunday School Helper, and to edit the Search Lights 
page? Not to speak of long and important interviews 
with the officials of the other organizations, with our 
friends of other denominations who often come in, 
and with our co-workers in the Massachusetts Sunday 
Schoo] Association, and, less frequently, those of other 
states. 

Butarewe blue? Never! 
good cheer always prevails. “I love every bit of it,” 
says H. “Are you tired to-night?” we ask J. “Oh, 
no, I like these days when there is some excitement.” 
While the Chief—what about her? Somebody told 
her recently that she was growing younger. Of course 
she knew better, but she was immensely flattered all 
the same. In her heart, she knew if any influence 
keeps her from too great evidence of the passing of 
the years, it is the hopeful aspects of religious educa- 
tion and the companionship of the young and those 
who lead the young. 

If life’s richest treasure is friendship, there is no 
better place to accumulate such treasure than in an 
office at denominational Headquarters. 

* * * 


Weare the office where 


-“Qucio” in the Manchester Guardian is moved by our efforts 
in behalf of the unemployed. For example, the Bureau of 
Plants of the Department of Agriculture points out that many of 
the wild plants of the countryside, which in normal times are 
ignored, are edible, and that these may be gathered and eaten as 
healthful and inexpensive additions to.the daily diet. As ex- 
amples of the weeds that may be used in this way, docks, lamb’s 
quarter, mustard, pigsweed, dandelions, pokeweed, mallow and 
nettles are cited, and it is added that ‘“‘probably many other 
weeds less widely known and with less limited distribution 
could be or are eaten.” 

This recommendation, says “Lucio,” seems the exact parallel 
of the story, which has been enshrined in a British music-hall 
ballad, about the starving tramp who was seen by a rich lady 
eating grass on the lawn in the front of the house. Touched by 
the painful straits to which he had been reduced, the kindly lady 
sent the butler out with the instructions, ‘Tell the poor man to 
go round to the back, James—the grass is much longer there.’”’— 
Christian Register. 
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Unemployment and Christian Principles—-II 
Alfred Baker Lewis 


0 far as we can tell from the words of Jesus it 
<—}} is plain that he would not have less concern 
for the welfare of any human being because 
he was unemployed than he would have had 
{oF the welfare of any one else. On the contrary, it 
is plain that he would have ranked the rights of labor 
higher than the rights of ownership, if there should 
develop a question as between the two. This seems 
clear from his refusal to Jet the rich young man be- 
come one of his followers until he had given up his 
wealth, and from his assertion that “‘A rich man shall 
hardly enter into the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matthew 
19 : 28), from his warning, ‘“‘Woe unto you that are 
rich, for ye have received your consolation” (Luke 
6 : 24), and from the famous parable of Lazarus and 
the rich man. 

Yet this attitude of Jesus does not seem to be the 
stand of society and ot industry to-day. 

If an employer engaged in the teaming business 
found that work was getting slack so that he no longer 
had any use for his horses, he could not turn them out 
into the street and let them starve. If he did, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would have him arrested and fined. But the man 
who drives the horse or any other worker can be laid 
off and, like Pontius Pilate in Holy Writ, the employer 
can wash his hands of any further responsibility in the 
matter. 

Or, if a factory shut down, laid off its men, and 
then developed a leak in the roof which threatened 
to cause damage to the idle machinery, the responsible 
officials of the company would immediately take care 
of the idle machinery by having the roof repaired. 
If the company’s president would not do so, and if the 
company was a corporation with bonds outstanding, 
the bondholders could compel the corporation to take 
the steps necessary to protect the idle machinery, for 
any deterioration in the machinery would mean a loss 
in the value of the property which formed the security 
for the bonds. 

But if it were shown that a prolonged period of 
joblessness for the employees of the factory meant a 
deterioration in their skill, or even a loss of morale 
and a bad effect upon their character, or even that it 
meant poorer food and living quarters with a bad 
effect upon their health, there is nothing that the 
employing corporation could be compelled to do about 
it under the law. Nor as a matter of usual business 
practise would the corporation be likely to do any- 
thing about it if they lost money by so doing. 

In other words, a corporation would almost 
certainly take care voluntarily of its idle machinery, 
and could be compelled by law to do so if it would 
not do so voluntarily. But there is no Jaw and no 
generally followed practise that would compel a 
business concern to take care of its idle employees. 
The idle machinery as well as the idle horse has 
higher rights in industry under the law than the idle 
worker. 

Is that truly Christian? 

I suggest that it is a Christian duty for society to 


provide part pay for the unemployed through a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, just as we now pro- 
vide part of their pay through workmen’s compensa- 
tion for men who are hurt while at work. 

Needless to say, such out of work allowances 
would be a blessing to the unemployed man and his 
family. Such allowances would tend to prevent the 
desertions of wife and family by the husband which 
social workers tell us are more frequent during periods 
of unemployment, and thus help to keep the family 
together. To guard against possible malingering, 
such out of work allowances could be restricted to a 
limited number of weeks in each year. 

I realize that there is at present a great deal of 
propaganda against what is called the dole, citing the 
alleged failure of the British system as a case in point. 
A good part of the vigor of this propaganda against 
unemployment insurance just now is no doubt due 
to the fact that its opponents realize that more and 
more people are turning to unemployment insurance 
as a sensible and Christian method for taking care of 
the unemployed. 

So far as the British system is concerned, far from 
being a failure, it isin fact a success. Since it has been 
in operation, the Conservatives, the Liberals, and the 
Labor Party have all been in office at one time or 
another, and not one of them attempted to get rid of 
Britain’s unemployment insurance system. 

No one in England receives unemployment in- 
surance unless he registers at the public unemploy- 
ment exchange; and if any job is offered in his line of 
work he has to take it or forfeit his right to unem- 
ployment insurance. The scale of benefit is seventeen 
shillings for an unmarried man, nine more if he has 
a dependent wife, three additional for the first child, 
and two additional for each succeeding child. This 
comes, at twenty-four cents a shilling, to less than 
$8.00 for an average family of a man, wife, and three 
children, which is not likely to be, and in fact is not, 
conducive to malingering. 

Moreover, the argument against unemployment 
insurance as a dole overlooks the fact that, because we 
have no unemployment insurance in America, we 
already have unpleasant sorts of doles in the form of 
bread-lines in some cities, doles from the public wel- 
fare department or poor law authorities in most of 
our cities and towns, and doles from private charities. 
Unemployment insurance is certainly no more a dole 
than any of these. 

It is perfectly just to lay upon the owners of in- 
dustry the duty to pay out-of-work allowances at 
least for a limited number of weeks to the men whom 
they lay off or discharge. They should be required 
to insure against their liability to make such pay- 
ments, and if they do insure then the out-of-work 
allowances should be paid from the unemployment 
insurance fund created by their premiums, instead of 
by the employer himself. 

Dividend and interest payments to the owners of 
industry have more than doubled between 1923 and 
1929, going up from a monthly average of $298,000,000 
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in 1923 to $621,000,000 a month in 1929. During 
that period payrolls in industry advanced only very 
slightly. The 1929 census of manufactures has not 
yet been published, but between 1923 and 1927 total 
payrolls in manufacturing declined 1.5 per cent. 
Certain states gather figures on manufacturing within 
their own borders, which enable us to bring the pic- 
ture up to 1929. These figures tell about the same 
story of payrolls failing to advance. Between 1923 
and 1929 total manufacturing payrolls in New York 
declined 3.7 per cent, in New Jersey they increased 
2.2 per cent, in Pennsylvania they declined 2.2 per 
cent, in Delaware they increased 1.7 per cent, in 
Wisconsin they increased 4 per cent, and in Massa- 
chusetts they decreased 1.5 per cent. 

As it is plain that Coolidge prosperity went al- 
most entirely to the owners of industry, it is only just 
that they should bear the burden of paying the pre- 
miums for unemployment insurance or the out of work 
allowances themselves. This is particularly true be- 
cause the dividend and interest payments to the 
owners of industry are pretty well insured. Business in 
1930 was poor, with widespread unemployment and 
wage cuts for the workers. Yet dividend and interest 
payments to the owners of industry actually advanced. 
For the first eleven months of 1930 they averaged 
$680,000,000 monthly, compared with $621,000,000 
a month in 1929, an actual increase of about 9 per 
cent. This increase was possible, not because profits 
had increased, but because during the good period 
of 1923 to 1929 profits had increased more than the 
mere doubling of dividend and interest payments 
would indicate, and part of these profits were laid 
aside to keep up dividend and interest payments in 
any poor business year such as 1980 proved to be. 

It is certainly no more than sound Christian 
principles to require the owners of industry to insure 
payments to the workers in periods of hard times in 
the same way, especially since we have seen that the 
trend of Jesus’ teaching is to set the rights of labor 
above the rights of owners. 

Very often when workers are laid off or dis- 
charged it is because the employer has put in some 
new labor-displacing device or speed-up system. 
The resulting unemployment is called technological 
unemployment, and economists are pretty generally 
agreed that technological unemployment accounts 
for a large and probably growing proportion of unem- 
ployment. Such new labor-displacing devices and 
speed-up systems are profitable to the owners of in- 
dustry, for they enable the employers to cut down 
their labor costs and thus increase their profits. Yet 
the same thing which means increased profit to the 
owners means more unemployment and its resulting 
hardship to the workers. Nothing could possibly be 
more fair, therefore, than to require the owners of in- 
dustry to use part of these increased profits to pay 
out-of-work allowances to the men whom they lay 
off, or pay for such out-of-work allowances through 
a fund created by unemployment insurance pre- 
miums. 

There is a practical advantage in having out-of- 
work allowances to the unemployed paid or paid for 
through unemployment insurance premiums by the 
employers, because we could then use unemployment 


insurance as a means for reducing unemployment as 
well as giving relief to the unemployed. When an 
employer lays off his men he does it because there are 
no orders coming in. Of course to lay off his workers 
is the most foolish possible thing that he could do 
from the point of view of society. For the men laid 
off will have no wages, and they will cut their expendi- 
tures to the bone. Because they spend less than 
before there will be still fewer orders coming into in- 
dustry, and still more workers will have to be laid off, 
and so on, a vicious circle. That is why to-day there 
is always a grave danger that any slight business de- 
pression may develop into a serious period of hard 
times. : 

What an employer really means when he says 
that he has to lay off his workers because there are no 
orders coming in is not that he can’t possibly get orders, 
but that he can’t get orders at the price that he is 
charging, a price that would yield a satisfactory profit. 
He probably could get orders if he reduced prices 
sufficiently, but that might cause a deficit. If unem- 
ployment insurance were in effect, so that he had to 
pay men whom he laid off or discharged, he would 
argue to himself something like this: “If I lay off my 
workers I shall have to pay them $2.00 a day for a 
good many weeks, and I shall lose a lot of money. 
If I reduce prices enough to get sufficient orders to 
keep them at work, I shall suffer a loss, but perhaps 
that loss will be less than if I lay them off and have to 
pay them out-of-work allowances for some time.” 
In at least some cases where the employers now decide 
in favor 01 laying off their workers, they would decide, 
if we had unemployment insurance, in favor of keep- 
ing them at work. The continued buying power 
from their continued wages would help to keep business 
zoing, and prevent the recession in business from de- 
veloping into a serious slump. 

In still another way unemployment insurance 
could be used to reduce unemployment. The unem- 
ployment insurance premiums to be paid by the em- 
ployer could be varied in each industry by the unem- 
ployment insurance board or other body charged with 
administering the law, according to the amount of 
unemployment in that industry. Furthermore, a 
system of charges and credits could be set up for in- 
dividual employers according as an individual em- 
ployer had a markedly worse or markedly better un- 
employment experience than the average for his in- 
dustry. In both these ways, there would be a direct 
financial incentive offered to each employer to keep 
unemployment in his industry and in his particular 
shop or factory at a minimum. 

This feature of unemployment insurance, namely, 
having the contributions paid by the employers and 
varied according to the amount of unemployment in 
the different industries and among the employees of 
each particular concern, is peculiar to the unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes actually proposed in this 
country, such as the bills for unemployment insurance 
introduced in Wisconsin by the Wisconsin Federation 
of Labor, and in Massachusetts and Connecticut by 
the Socialist Party in those states. It represents in 
my opinion a distinct improvement over the British 
and other European schemes. Having the con- 
tributions paid by the employers is analogous to the 
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situation regarding industrial accidents under work- 
men’s compensation, where the employers pay for 
such insurance. Unemployment insurance along such 
‘lines seems to me to be truly Christian and sound 


industrial statesmanship. It is just; it provides bad- 
ly needed relief for the unemployed, and it would 
have some tendency to reduce unemployment as 
well. 


The Modern Conflict Between God and Mammon 


Norman B. Nash 


- 3) Theological Seminary, New York, began 
a£O8} their daily service with an extraordinary 
summons to prayer. Each morning we sat in that 


lovely place listening to the organ music that led our | 


spirits toward worship, when suddenly a wail like the 
death cry of some prehistoric monster assaulted our 
ears, drowned out the music, and left us waiting in an 
astonished silence for the minister to attempt to recall 
us to the mood of worship by sentences of scripture. 
No more incongruous Angelus could be conceived. 

Of course this Manhattan muezzin was only by 
coincidence calling us to our prayers. I scouted the 
neighborhood one morning and discovered that this 
hideous shriek was actually the siren whistle summon- 
ing to their day’s labor the workers on the beautiful 
church, just nearing completion, whose bell-tower 
overlooks the seminary close. But surely it was no 
more appropriate thus to call men to work on so splen- 
did a structure, raised to the glory of God and the 
inspiration of men, than if the siren had been intended 
as a summons to worship. Such an ugly sound was 
equally insulting to the ears of workers and worshipers 
alike, and equally incongruous with both activities 
beginning at its command. 

That whistle is to me symbolic of a deep-seated 
incongruity in our system of work and hence in our 
worship of God. For who can deny that the summons 
to labor, on which our economic order primarily relies 
for getting the world’s work done, is the raucous ap- 
peal to the desire for gain? And who can reconcile 
acquisitiveness with our professed religion? In our 
worship we hear: “Ye can not serve God and Mam- 
mon,” “Even in his abundance a man’s life consisteth 
not in the things which he possesseth,” “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” But the belief of our working world is, 
on the contrary, that most men will work well only 
for material reward, and that acquisition is the one 
universal motive alike for laborers and for investors. 

The working world can certainly evidence its 
faith by its works, and the desire for gain is clearly in 
our human nature. The “economic motive’ gets 
work done and provides capital to make industry 
amazingly productive. In prosperous America the 
stock reply to Christian criticism of our acquisitive 
society is the pragmatic one: it works. But in 19380 
the reply is less convincing than in 1928. When the 
machinery stops and millions seek in vain for the 
chance to work, the most prosperous defender of 
American business must confess that our system falls 
short of perfection. Something, it has to be admitted, 
is seriously amiss. 

Prof. Wesley Mitchell, of Columbia University, 
one of our notable authorities on this mysterious 


“business cycle’ that periodically brings us this 
economic blight, wrote thus of the last serious de- 
pression in 1921: 
“During this year millions of us were idle when 

we wished to work, billions of dollars’ worth of plant 

and machinery stood unused when the owners longed 

to start their furnaces, and what we wanted to produce 

‘we needed to consume. The edict of enchantment 

which forbade us to do what we wished was pronounced 

by the money economy. We are periodically mastered 

by this social machinery we have made, and stand idle 

and needy at its bidding. For with all its efficiency 

the money economy has a fundamental defect—it warps 

the aim of our economic activity. What we are com- 

pelled to do as citizens of the money economy is to make 

money. And when for any reason it is not profitable 

to make goods, we are forced to sacrifice our will as 

human beings to our willas money makers. That isthe 

heart of the paradox.” 


One sentence needs underscoring: “‘With all its 
efficiency the money economy has a fundamental de- 
fect—it warps the aim of our economic activity.” 
When an economist admits this he has confirmed, by 
the technique of economic science, the ancient wisdom 
of Jesus, who saw that money-making warped God’s 
aim for all human life, economic activity included. 
Involved in this “paradox” and living under the com- 
pulsion of the “‘money economy,” what shall we 
Christians say and do? 

It is not to be denied that in high degree a few of 
us, along with a few of other faiths and no faith, escape 
from the dominance of the desire for gain. Visitors 
at another great church now in the making are told of 
an Italian stone-cutter who, on receiving his week’s 
pay, demanded to see “da beega boss,’’ meaning 
thereby, as inquiry showed, not the superintendent of 
construction but the bishop. He wished, it appeared, 
to give his week’s pay to the cathedral building-fund, 
and when some one protested, saying that he had 
worked all the week for that money, he indignantly 
replied: ‘‘No work-a for da mon, work-a for God and 
da cattedrale.”’ Fortunate man, whose work was 
to him not a job but a vocation! No doubt there 
are others who, though they may not labor to make a 
house of God in stone, know their work to be a service 
of the needs of God’s children, and find in that service 
the joy of working, “for God and da cattedrale.”’ 

But these elect are all too few, and even they, 
along with the rest of us, though in less abject slavery, 
are under the compulsion of the money economy, 
forced to serve God and Mammon. For the money 
we all earn by our work, to provide for our needs and 
for the needs of others, comes out of this money econ- 
omy, and if we are in economic callings, unless some 
one can make money by employing us we can not 
have the security of steady employment. And if we 
are in such callings as social service or the ministry, 
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whether we are paid from endowments or from current 
contributions, our income proceeds from the gains 
of the system, and our chance to work is still at the 
mercy of what Professor Mitchell called the funda- 
mental defect of the money economy. 

Weare at present taking seriously the manifesta- 
tion of that defect in recurrent depression and unem- 
ployment. It is to be hoped that the return to pros- 
perity may not encourage us, as it has encouraged us 
in the past, to forget the problem, for with continued 
study and effort we can surely learn to control, at 
least in large measure, this demonic machine of our 
own invention so as to lower the peaks of gambling 
speculation and temporarily excessive production, 
as well as raise the low points of depression and under- 
employment. But no matter how successful may 
prove our control of the business cycle, our ameliora- 
tion of all the varied forms of unemployment and 
our achievement of enduring prosperity, the incon- 
gruity will remain between the wisdom of Jesus and 
the wisdom of the money economy. Our pews will 
continue to be largely occupied by acquisitive folk, 
eager worshipers of Mammon during the week and 
somewhat less enthusiastic believers in Jesus Christ 


for a brief space on Sunday, and there will continue. 


to be a few who have learned to work “for God and 
da cattedrale,’”’ yet remain troubled by the incon- 
gruity and by the daily necessity of bowing down in 
the house of Rimmon. We shall still worship Jesus 
Christ, for God “hath set eternity in our heart” and 
we can not become mere servants of Mammon. But 
our wistful worship will still be haunted by that con- 
tradiction and unreality which Jesus called ‘“‘hypoc- 
risy’’ and hated above all other sins. 

So it is now and so it will continue to be, if 
man’s nature is fixed in acquisitiveness, and so the 
money economy is the inevitable outcome of that 
necessarily dominant motive. But what if acquisi- 


tiveness is not born but made to be our master? 
What if the money economy represents not the in- 
evitable subjection of ‘‘our will as human beings to 
our will as money-makers,” but our failure in wisdom 
and our slavery to our own invention? Are not our 
psychologists and our sociologists showing us how 
personality and environment act and react on one 
another, so that institutions are our great formers 
and deformers of character? Are we not challenged 
to build converted lives into the fabric of our economic 
institutions? Can we not free ourselves from mean 
estimates of our own and our neighbors’ capacities, 
and rise to the level of the enduring confidence that 
springs from the Christian belief in God’s will and 
power to free men from slavery to acquisitiveness, 
that they may live and work as brothers for the com- 
mon weal of all? Surely it is not enough for Chris- 
tians to believe that a few can “work for God and da 
cattedrale,”’ while the many will labor only for private 
gain. Such niggardly belief in God’s will for men 
enables us to acquiesce in the money economy which 
makes men slaves of Mammon much faster than re- 
ligion can free them for the single-hearted service of 
God. But a bolder faith sustains us when we go 
back to our daily work believing that men are made 
for co-operation and fellowship and brotherhood, and 
that by study and practical experiment, through which 
we learn the will of God for human labor, we may in 
our time lessen the incongruity between our work and 
our worship, and hasten the day when other and higher 
motives than that of gain shall dominate our economic 
life. Ere that day dawns we have much to discover 
about men and machines and money, but we shall 
discover it if we abide in the faith that Jesus Christ 
“knew what was in man,” and that men can learn by 
his wisdom and work by his grace so that at long last 
“laborare est orare,”’ and man’s work and worship are 
at one.—The Churchman. 


Dr. van Holk to the Ministers 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on May 4 there was an 
attendance of more than one hundred. It was the largest 
gathering of theseason. The Unitarian ministers of the Greater 
Boston area were guests of the Universalists, and turned out in 
large numbers. 

The Rev. Seth R. Brooks, president of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, presided. The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., read 
the scriptures, and the Rev. George M. Patterson, D. D., vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Association, offered prayer. 
The Rev. Abbot Peterson made an introductory address in 
which he said that liberals have a rich inheritance and that they 
need to remember a passage in the New Testament, “Unto whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required.’’ The Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, D. D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was called upon to introduce the speaker. Dr. 
Cornish said in part: ‘“‘Just as the Universalist churches protested 
against harsh and cruel doctrines and just as the Unitarian 
churches protested against a mathematical Trinity, so in Holland 
what are called ‘the remonstrant churches’ protested against 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Our speaker to-day, Dr. L. J. van Holk, 
is minister of a large and important church. Dr. Auer tells me 
that he has congregations of a thousand or more. He is a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of the University of Leyden and a splendid 
representative of that group of churches of Holland which so long 
ago remonstrated. Dr. van Holk also represents the fellow- 


ship of liberal churches. The International Congress of Religious 
Liberals had many useful and important meetings before the war. 
Its gatherings were interrupted by the war. Now an attempt is 
being made to make it into something even larger and better. 


_ Last summer eleven different groups met and formed the Inter- 


national Association for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom. It is good for us to be members of one 
church. It is good for us to be members of one fellowship. It 
is good, also, for our fellowships to be held together as part of a 
world movement. What our two fellowships are to our separate 
churches, the International Association aims to be for all our 
churches.” 

Dr. van Holk spoke in part as follows: “Liberalism in all parts 
of the world is beginning to show a new consciousness of unity. 
After the war we had a considerable reactionary movement in 
every country. Liberal groups in countries that suffered from 
reaction have been bound closer together by their suffering. 
Liberals in all other countries have had a growing feeling that 
they ought to express their sympathy and stand closer together. 

“One object of the new International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom is to 
spread information. Weare planning a year book. We now are 
carrying on a regular press service. Eventually we hope to have 
an international review. 

“When I visited Professor Otto at Marburg, he asked me a 
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question which I heard raised this morning—‘Have we a task of 
our own?’ I think that Universalist and Unitarian churches in 
all parts of the world have a task of their own. One thing that 
we have to do is to show men that there is a new source of au- 
thority in religion. Another task of the free churches is to work 
for the ideals of democracy and to show that democracy is not a 
failure. All of us can do our work better if we know what is 
going on in other countries. In time, we should have an In- 
ternational Theological School. You here in this country should 
realize that in eastern Europe our Unitarian missions are very 
weak. ‘Those missions will not become strong unless supported, 
materially, financially, spiritually, by the rest of us. 

“A few years ago I visited our Dutch East Indies. There I 
was struck by the importance of liberals doing work for the Far 
Fast. Eastern people are suspicious of the gospel that comes 
with the Bible in one hand and a gun in the other, and at the 
same time they realize that the old foundations of religion are 
shaking. They would welcome a disinterested and sincere dis- 
cussion of the principles ot modern life. They ought to have a 
great modern missionary movement established among them, 
without too much emphasis upon the word missionary. 

“The growth and development of our religious liberalism 
largely depends upon showing the Eastern peoples that religious 
liberalism is one of the forms into which their racial life can pour 
itself and not lose what is best in it. 

“Tf liberals would have a broad view of the possibilities, 
they must have a ‘high tower.’- The International Association 
is sucha ‘high tower.’ ”’ 

Dr. van Holk also has issued the following statement: 

“The International Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals has undergone an important reorganization 
during the past year. The Congress was founded, as generally 
known, at Boston, U.S. A., in 1900, mainly through the initiative 
of Charles W. Wendte, D. D.; and notwithstanding many dif- 
ficulties it has succeeded to a large extent in bringing together 
liberal Christians and other free religious groups from many 
lands into closer international contact. 

‘Especially since the war, however, it has become clear 
that the rapid and far-reaching changes of the world-situation 
call for new methods also in this field. Liberal Christianity no 
longer holds the position in the intellectual and social life of 
many lands that it held before the war. In order that the in- 
fluence which liberal religion had won might noi be lost through 
lack of international coherence and co-operation, representatives 
of various European and American sections met in July last at 
Arnhem, Holland, to discuss means of making the organization 
more efficient. ‘ihe new Union there formed is entitled ‘The 
International Association for the Promotion of Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom.’ Its purpose is defined as fol- 
lows: 
=| “‘‘To open and maintain communications with free Chris- 
tian groups in all lands who are striving to unite religion and 
liberty, and to increase fellowship and co-operation among them. 

“To bring into closer union the historic liberal churches, 
the liberal elements in all churches, and isolated congregations 
and workers for religious freedom. 

“ “To cultivate friendly relations with other free religious 
groups throughout the world.’ 

“The Association now embraces eighteen organizations in 
thirteen countries. These organizations show a large variety 
of origin and character. 

“Some of them are churches continuing an established tradi- 
tion of religious liberalism, such as the Unitarian Churches in 
Great Britain, the United States, Hungary and Rumania, the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood in Holland, and the Universalist 
General Convention of America. 

“Among the members there are also new churches, e. g., 
the Czechoslovakian Church and the Independent Philippine 
Church. 
<. \“Thirdly, there are a number of groups which represent 
liberal Christian movements within the churches, such as the 
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Zwinglibund in Switzerland, or the Union of Liberal Pastors in 
France. 

“Finally, there are also independent religious groups rep- 
resented in the Association, such as the Free Religious Youth 
Movement, whose own international organization, the Leyden 
International Bureau, joined the Association. 

“The office of the Association is established at Amsterdam, 
Singel 60. A Dutch minister has been appointed secretary of 
the Association, Dr. L. J. van Holk. His task is to build up a 
unity out of the varied groups and churches of liberal Christianity. 
The secretary and the other officers are controlled and guided 
by the Council of the Association, which consists of one delegate 
from each country. For the transaction of necessary business 
an Executive Committee was appointed at Arnhem.” 

* * * 


UNIVERSALISTS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM 


The average Universalist, as I have known him, has been 
honest, both mentally and morally, with himself and with others. 
He hates hypocrisy, sham, and pretense. He would rather say 
bluntly he did not believe a certain religious doctrine, than to 
acquiesce for appearance’ sake. He adopts no pose, garb, man- 
ner or speech for religion! He is willing to be judged for his 
honest convictions. 

He is tolerant. He recognizes that the other fellow has the 
right to be wrong, if he wants to, even on religious questions! 
There has never been a heresy trial in the Universalist Church! 
There never will be! 

He is open minded and reasonable. He is not afraid of new 
truth or science, evolution or progress. He has enough faith in 
God to know that this world is not going to stop over night, or 
that 99 per cent of the human race is going to hell! He applies 
reason and his best judgment to any religious question, no matter 
how old the doctrine may be. He has frequently stood alone 
in his convictions. It’s the price he has been willing to pay in 
order to be honest with himself. 

The average Universalist is friendly. Universalism is 
democracy in religion. There can be no superiority complex in 
a religion that teaches that all men are brothers, and that God 
loves each one impartially! The only aristocracy that counts 
with us is the aristocracy of religious ideas. We believe we have 
the best religion in the world! 

He is a good citizen. He is interested in the advancement 
of his community, and believes he has to give his best for his city. 
A good community depends upon the mental, moral and spiritual 
caliber of its citizens. We have always furnished our share of 
good citizens in a community. 

The average Universalist is a good Christian. He is not a 
conformist, or a creedalist. He believes that Christianity is a 
life to be lived. It is the spirit of Christ that counts! The best 
summary of Christianity is that of Jesus himself, love to God, 
love to man, and the Golden Rule. 

A cross section of Universalists I have known would reveal 
honesty, tolerance, open-mindedness, reason, friendliness, good 
citizenship, and real Christianity. The average Universalist who 
possesses all of these virtues in marked degree is an ideal Uni- 
veralist. 

We want people to become one with us, not because of any 
social position we may occupy or prestige we may have, but from 
mental, moral and spiritual conviction. The Universalist Church 
to-day is what intrepid souls have dreamed of, and great souls 
have hungered for. Its priceless fellowship of liberty in unity is 
the gift of the sacrifices and consecrations of multitudes and 
myriads. To such a fellowship we invite you.— Noble E. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

* * * 

Teacher: ‘‘When was Rome built?” 

Percy: “‘At night.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Who told you that?” 

Percy: “You did. You said Rome wasn’t built in a day.”— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
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The General Convention at Work 


COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This page was given recently to an article entitled ‘The 
Work of the Whole Church,” dealing with the importance of 
religious education in all of our plans and policies. Reference 
was made in that article to the Council of Religious Education 
and the experimental policy it had adopted of putting Mr. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., into the field as a worker for the Council. 

A full meeting of the Council was held at Headquarters 
recently at which reports were received from the Council’s rep- 
resentative as well as from the churches and parishes in which 
he had been working and the officers with whom he had been 
co-operating during his service in New York State. Some of the 
statements made by correspondents are: 

“The little items gleaned from the Sunday school page of 
the Leader regarding our field workers and a visit from one of 
them (Mr. Bird) to our church school, I am moved to write a 
word of appreciation for the work they are doing. Results, at 
present, may seem meager, but will be more and more apparent 
in years to come. May the good work keep on. We feel that 
the results of Mr. Bird’s visit will be lasting.” 

“T hear good reports from the schools that Mr. Bird has 
already visited. We certainly are grateful to the General 
Sunday School Association for loaning him to New York State.” 

“For the information of the Executive Staff of the General 
Sunday School Association, we wish to say that we believe Mr. 
Bird is the right man in the right place. Without a minister 
in our parish, the task assigned him was exceedingly difficult, 
but he went about his work in a very practical and tactful man- 
ner. As you no doubt know from his report, our Sunday school 
had become very much disorganized. With very little in the 
way of leadership to co-operate with him, he was successful in 
stirring up quite a bit of interest which may result in the re- 
organization of the school. It was with the Y. P. C. U. group, 
however, that he did his best work. He seems to have the 
ability to get the young people with him in whatever he proposes 
to do, and found a ready response to the suggestion of an or- 
ganization. Our whole scheme of things here now needs only 
the services of a minister that can hold the interest of our young 
people and I am sure that the older ones would fallin line. We 
shall look forward to a return visit by Mr. Bird in the near 
future.” 

“Just a little expression to you of our appreciation of the 
work Richard Bird has done in New York State. He has done 
things we have been trying to do for a long time, but it took him 
todoit. We can’t tell you how glad we were to have him here. 
He didn’t miss any opportunity to do either Sunday school or 
Y. P. C. U. work whenever he saw a chance.” 

With these evidences of the work of Mr. Bird before it, the 
Council felt that the experiment of putting him into the field 
had been a real success, and that there was no longer any doubt 
as to the wisdom of continuing his services. Consequently, by 
unanimous vote of the Council members present, Mr. Bird was 
asked to continue his service with the Council, which he has 
agreed to do. 

There is still a slight misunderstanding in the minds of some 
people regarding the Council and its relations to the other na- 
tional organizations. The Council was formed as the beginning 
of a real Department of Religious Education, which it is hoped 
will be developed during the course of the next few years. It 
does not supplant any of the present organizations, but aims to 
co-ordinate their work and fill in the gaps. The General Sun- 
day School Association, the Young People’s Christian Union 
and the Women’s National Missionary Association continue to 
function as they have in the past, but the Council, through rep- 
resentatives of each of these organizations and the General 
Convention, attempts to work out a unified policy in which all 
can co-operate. 

For example, the Summer Institutes at Chattanooga, Mur- 
ray Grove and Galesburg have always been co-operated in by all 


these organizations, but the arrangements for them were made 
largely by the General Sunday School Association, expenses be- 
ing apportioned among the participating organizations. This 
year these joint institutes are being arranged by the Council, 
the expenses being covered by the appropriation made to it by 
the General Convention. 

Likewise the work of the field representative of the Council 
is not confined to one organization, but covers all of those in- 
terested in religious education. In serving the Y. P. C. U., 
therefore, Mr. Bird is doing it not as a worker “‘loaned”’ by the 
General Sunday School Association, but rather as one upon 
whom the Y. P. C. U. has a right to call forshelp when he can be 
of service. This should be clearly understood by all concerned. 

What it amounts to is that there are available for work in 
local parishes, the field worker and official staff of the General 
Sunday School Association and the field worker of the Council 
of Religious Education. Dr. Earle, Executive Director of the 
General Sunday School Association, has been appointed by 
the Council to carry out details of its votes. She is in constant 
touch with the officers of the Y. P. C. U., so that all interests 
are being served. 

One difficulty which has developed is that state organiza- 
tions and local churches to which offers of co-operation for field 
work have been made, reply that there is nothing such a worker 
can do to help. It is inconceivable that this can be a fact, and 
yet that is the answer which has come to proposals for such ser- 
vice. After three months’ use of Mr. Bird, the New York State 
Sunday School Association and Y. P. C. U. have asked for 
three months additional next fall, with a generous guarantee 
of financial support to back up their request. They have dis- 
covered just how valuable work of this kind by an expert stay- 
ing over a period of time in a parish can be. 

It is the hope and expectation of the Council that this ex- 
tremely important service can not only be continued but en- 
larged in the years to come, so that additional workers can be 
made available. . ’ 

The plans and programs for the Joint Institutes under the 
direction of the Council have been completed. Prospects are 
for fine gatherings and renewed interest. 

* * * 


FROM MR. STETSON. 


Just during the New Year holidays it was convenient for 
Mr. Kagawa to come to Shizuoka and vicinity. It is the worst 
time in all the year to arrange meetings of a religious nature, but 
Kagawa’s name carries so much interest that the meetings were 
fairly well attended and did much good. Some of the local 
ministers in the country places objected to having him then, on 
the grounds that he would not see their work at its best. But 
Kagawa knows how to make allowances for times and seasons, 
and was well pleased with his visit to Shizuoka Prefecture, I 
think. The only meeting I attended was the one here in Shizu- 
oka City, held at the Methodist church, and the large auditorium 
was filled to capacity. It was the first time I had ever heard 
Kagawa, and although I could not follow all that he said I was 
amazed at the breadth of his knowledge and reading. 

Shizuoka is in the mikan (tangerine) country, and one Sun- 
day in the fall Mr. and Mrs. Asaba invited all the church folks 
to a picnic in Mrs. Asaba’s father’s mikan orchard. About 
twenty-five of us left after church, and went by train to the first 
station west, then walked a mile or so up into the hills bright 
with hundreds of mikan trees. We sat down on a sunny hill- 
side and ate our lunch together. Then our host told us many 
interesting things about mikan culture, how they prune the trees 
in such a way that they bear every year, instead of alternating, 
how they must put on straw hoods over the trees in cold weather 
to protect them from frost, and the fight they must keep up 
against insects. We were given great branches laden with deli- 
cious mikans, and came back home just as the setting sun was 
tinting Mt. Fuji pink and gold. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE INARTICULATE COME TO LIFE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your editorial ‘Moving to Washington” you say, “There 
is no sentiment against it—at least, none that is articulate.” 
Perhaps the reason sentiment against such a move has not been 
made articulate is because of the difficulty, for those who possess 
the sentiment, of taking the suggestion seriously. If even a 
tentative announcement of such a move were made, the senti- 
ment against it would become vocal over night. 

However, it is not a question to be decided by sentiment, 
but rather by the facts. 

What is the value of a united Headquarters? Business 
efficiency is one answer, a reply which makes a very small appeal 
to the writer. Our goal is not efficiency in the narrow and 
technical sense of that word. Our goal is education—religious 
education, to be more exact. Our “efficiency” is success in reach- 
ing that goal, not merely in cutting down overhead. 

From this point of view, the chief value of a united Head- 
quarters is in producing and maintaining a morale, among the 
workers themselves and also among as large a proportion as is 
possible of our constituency. A most important result of the 
concentration of our offices in Boston has been the development 
of an ‘‘all-one-family”’ feeling among the officials. Of course we 
disagree at times. Of course we criticise each other sometimes. 
All families do these deplorable things. But when it comes to 
any real issue between our church and the outside world, we stand 
together, because we know each other and because with all our 
faults we really believe in each other. Added to the officials is 
the constantly growing group who call upon us very frequently, 
either in person, by telephone, or by correspondence. This ever 
widening group possesses the “‘all-one-family’” feeling, too. 
They find many things to criticise in us, but they like us pretty 
well after.all, and in their hours of need they turn to us with a 
promptness and a unanimity which warms our hearts and makes 
us feel that perhaps we are of some use in the world. 

Now all this is apparently an argument for moving Head- 
quarters about every so often, that different sections of the 
country may have these accruing benefits. The chief point is, 
where may we go to conserve the values already worked out, and 
to add to them? 

Suppose we went to Washington. The same number of 
people could reach us with a two cent stamp that now reach us 
that way. Very likely the number who could get a reply within 
twenty-four hours’ would be very much smaller—such as those 
dear but distracting friends who write in on Friday for supplies 
which they musi have before Sunday. Of course, they could get 
many of these things somewhere else. People within a radius 
of a hundred miles from Boston could send their requests directly 
to Richard R. Smith, to Milton Bradley, to Jordan Marsh and 
the other places with which our Headquarters is now doing 
business. But do we want them to count these commercial 
houses their friends in the sense that they count us as friendly? 

What about the people within a ten cent car-fare of this pro- 
posed Washington Headquarters? How many would there be 
who would drop in Monday mornings with a half dozen requests, 
or end their day of shopping there to talk out the things that 
perplex them? 

And what about the numbers within a five cent telephone 
call of this same Washington Headquarters? How many are 
there who could call in the morning for fifty more of the Lenten 
readings, or for the name of the last book on child psychology, 
or for the exact standing of their church on quotas, or for two 
more pupil’s books of Course VII, Closely Graded, and get the 
reply immediately or the needed articles by afternoon mail? 

There are a great many people in our church who have not 
the least idea what we do here at Headquarters. They know 
the Christian Leader is edited and published here. They think 
that could be done just as well in Washington. They know the 
quotas are assigned here and the calls sent out for missionary 


objectives, and the books sold on order. All these things could 
be done just as wellin Washington. They think of us as a corps 
of workers—far too large for the real needs—who sit at desks a 
few hours a day and who would be glad to spend the balance of 
our time visiting the National Memorial Church or walking 
along the Potomac Drive. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to ask 
each office to tell what is done there all day long for six days in the 
week, and how many people are reached? Then the critic would 
be in a position to judge whether our services could be just as 
valuable in some other location. 

Certainly the people who are best served by Headquarters 
as now located are no more deserving of their privileges than 
Universalists in other parts of the country, but it is a source of 
strength to the church to have a group somewhere of the size of 
that nearest to Boston Headquarters. What would happen to 
that group if Headquarters was moved, and how long would it 
take to build up another group with similar loyalties, in another 
part of thecountry? Ifsucha move were made, it would remove 
the educating influence from one part of the country, and many 
loyal and helpful workers from one group of churches. It 
would seem desirable to be very sure of compensating advan- 
tages. 

A Sentimentalist Previously Inarticulate. 
* * 


MOVING TO WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The project of removing our Universalist Headquarters 
to Washington has many things to commend it. 1. It will 
provide a delightful and inspiring city for our officials. 2. It 
will associate our denominational activities with our National 
Memorial Church. 38. It will dissociate our denomination from 
any one section of the country, as Washington is avowedly a 
national city. 4. It will have a profound influence upon Uni- 
versalism south of Philadelphia. 5. It will bring our national 
officers into touch with leading Universalists from all over the 
republic when visiting our Capital. This should make it a 
“clearing house’ for Universalist progress in all directions. 
6. It will take the mind of our clergy from Boston and Massa- 
chusetts and make more of them willing to serve in other states. 

There is one serious question, however: Would it not have 
a bad effect on Universalism in Massachusetts and New England? 
The Bay State is our stronghold. Has it been made so by the 
fact that our denominational Headquarters are in Boston? If 
we withdraw, will not the interest, enthusiasm and effectiveness of 
our church decline steadily there as it has elsewhere when thrown 
on its own resources? Can we afford the risk? We should cer- 
tainly consider this aspect of the case. 

Henry R. Rose. 


* * 


HOW SHALL WE WELCOME THE COMING AND SPEED 
THE PARTING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel moved to react by Dr. Nash’s reaction. It was an 
obseure individual who fired the shot that started the World 
War: it is of no consequence who started it—it happened. The 
Roman Catholic Church is a big institution, and, whether we 
like it or not, is a force that can not be ignored. I am not anti- 
Catholic, but I do not regard it the best medium of Christian 
expression, else I would be Catholic. When one of our minis- 
ters, with a Universalist background, graduated from the lead- 
ing theological schools of our land, turns to Catholicism, it be- 
comes interesting. Why did he doit? I amsafe in saying that 
his answer to this has been the most widely read of any article in 
the Leader columns for many years, as witness the reactions. 
We can understand the process by which one turns liberal, but 
this other isn’t as understandable. 

It is asked, Why the kind words for the departing friend? 
I ask, Why not? He has been our co-worker, as was his father 
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before him. Nothing more than ordinary good manners, I say. 
Dr. Nash says, ‘‘I would like to see at least an equal ardor dis- 
played over welcoming some incoming recruit.’’ Has he for- 
gotten by-gone years? That is just what has happened, again 
and again, as many a hard-working Universalist minister has 
known to his cost. 

I had this from one of our most devoted men: He was ne- 
gotiating for a vacant pulpit, and was being favorably con- 
sidered; but, on calling at 30 West St., he was invited into a 
private office and told to lay off, that the place was wanted for a 
new recruit, and that he should be ashamed to get in the way of 
one who was just coming among us, that he could easily find a 
place elsewhere, and so much more to the same effect that finally 
he felt conviction of sin, and wrote the committee withdrawing 
his name. The sequel to this was that the “recruit”’ was given 


all kinds of favor, stayed with us a brief season, and passed on. 


He had merely been Universalist pro tem. 

Some of our best men have come to us from other com- 
munions, but they are few as compared with the pro tems, who 
have been received with “ardor,” given pages of publicity in the 
Leader, the best churches reserved for them, the best places on 
Convention programs given them, to pass on, leaving it for 
some 100 per cent Universalist to follow on and pick up the 
pieces. In fact, excessive ardor has been a major failing of ours. 

Asa M. Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 


* * 


OHIO HEARD FROM AGAIN 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 


In the Leader of May 2, under head of “Reactions of Our 
Readers,” I have been reading the item under the title of ““Does 
Ohio Really Mean This?” Iwas unable to attend the Ministers’ 
Retreat this year, being out of the state at the time, so I can not 
tell just what was said as to denominational papers, but when 
I read that “‘some one mentioned the Leader as our denomina- 
tional paper, and a general laugh was the response,” I felt not 
only surprise but shame at the attitude of our body there gath- 
ered, if that was the feeling toward one of the best outstanding 
church papers of the country. 

For more.than thirty-five years I have been a subscriber of 
the Leader, have watched it through its growth toward larger 
and higher ideals of religious journalism, I knew the men that 
were prominent in its development, and I feel that we have 
every reason to be proud of it as the organ of our church in its 
varied interests and in relation to the larger life of the Christian 
Church as a whole. 

As to a “denominational paper”’ let me say that, if to be de- 
nominational means to be so distinct from all other kindred 
branches of the Christian Church as to have nothing in common 
with them, unable to receive any inspiration from them, or lend 
any co-operation to them, seeing only our own interests and liv- 
ing unto ourselves—if that is being denominational, then God 
deliver us from a denominational paper. If, on the other hand, 
a denominational paper is one which, lifting high the banner of 
denominational interests that in their last analysis minister 
unto and help to build up the Church of Jesus, which is greater 
than all denominationalism, and that is the only church that is a 
worthy ideal of our faith—then let us remember we have just 
such a paper in the Christian Leader. 

We are a branch of the Christian Church and we are not 
ashamed of being a branch, but to imagine that we are more than 
a branch is to assume a degree of conceit very inconsistent with 
our professed belief in the Universal Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man. 

We have always had the riotous spirit among us as to church 
policy and all other branches or functions of our organized life; 
it is not new or alarming. The church in the past has not 
only survived them all but marched steadily on and on, and 
the Leader as well, and it will continue to do so under the able 
and wise leadership of its present incumbent. 


The Leader is a denominational paper. It is not an unde- 
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nominational paper, but an interdenominational paper as well, 
for as I glance over the issue of May 2 I note that the interests 
of our church far outweigh the matters of general concern, and 
if, taken all in all, Ohioans as well as others will read the Leader 
more it may prove that the laugh at the ‘‘joke”’ (?) may be on the 
other side of the question, for if it is a joke my sense of humor is 
too dumb to catch on. 
All hail to the Leader and its able editorial staff. 
Harry M, Wright. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 
* * 


DR. NASH ON DR. PERKINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Because I consider the subject particukarly timely and 
even exigent, I beg to “‘react’’ to your leader in the issue of April 
25. 

No, there is no “fallacy here,” just plain experience and 
horse sense. 

It is one of the commonest—and perhaps most pathetic— 
facts, that the originator or pioneer of an idea is often becalmed 
and distanced by some borrower or imitator who ‘‘comes from 
behind” and “steals his wind.’”’ The innovator having strug- 
glingly launched his invention, a competitor sees its merit, and 
with ampler resources and it may be smarter salesmanship comes 
boomingly into the course and runs away with the race. 

Now, if the first fellow has only philanthropic motives 
to gratify he may say: Well and good; so the public is served I 
am content to drop out. Possibly you can imagine dear brother 
Ford, whose slogan (he says) is ‘‘Service is the only excuse for 
business,”’ taking meekly in this spirit the necessity thrust upon 
him of “scratching gravel” as he never did before. More prob- 
ably you will note the method by which the big billionaire plans 
to hold his leadership against all comers. The method is simply 
to insist that he has improved, remodeled, his output and still 
offers the ‘“‘best and cheapest,” value for value. It’s a pretty 
tournament and has lessons for us. 

It happens too that one of the tricks by which small business 
and independent business tries to keep from being swept off 
its feet by the overwhelming rush of big pooled business 1s the 
combine, as mountain climbers rope themselves together. A 
shrewd scheme, and no wonder the churches have fallen for it, 
harried and hustled as they are by the forces of secularism, 
materialism, intellectualism, and tough old fashioned cussed- 
ness. I am for such amalgamation, only I think it needs to be 
chemical, not merely mechanical, and that requires innate 
affinities. 

The Universalist Church does not exist for itself, and if or 
when some other agency will do its work better it should assign 
its assets and cease from troubling. But while it persists in 
living it must constantly survey its conditions and acknowledge 
facts. Can we deny that we are having rather hard sledding? 
And one of the reasons is that other churches are claiming to be 
“just as liberal” as we are; yes, and getting the public to accept 
the claim. So that we are put to it to gain even a hearing for 
our “specialty.”’ Except under some magnetic personal leader- 
ship we can not even “hold our own.”’ 

We can, of course, take “‘an honorable part in an honorable 
task” provided we can keep a congregation together. But that 
is becoming more and more difficult. It seems to me inevitable 
that unless we have something peculiarly our own to offer for 
bait our catch of fish will grow small by degrees and beautifully 
less. 

In a series of articles which it may be nobody has read, I 
have suggested a “new model’ for our faith which seems to me 
at once to vivify all that we have heretofore cherished, and to 
open up a vein of unworked richness. If you will spare me space 
I want to develop this conception still further, and in particular 
to relate it to current thinking and to practical statesmanship. 

A real distinction may possibly be gained in some other way. 
You say: “Dr. Perkins has pointed out several times that our 
distinctiveness may have to be one of quality rather than of 
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kind.” Now, a notably superior quality would, no doubt, be 
a distinction. But what does it mean? That we embody and 
illustrate the great principles of our faith in such a marked degree 
that ‘‘the world takes note that we have been with Jesus?” 
That certainly would be a beautiful ambition. But does Dr. 
Perkins from his knowledge of our history and our people see 
any chance of our rising to such pre-eminence? This is not to 
slur our church, let me hasten to say, but only to suggest that 
day dreams and even lofty ideals will not save us. I yield the 
floor to Dr. Perkins. 
C. Ellwood Nash, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


TO SAVE SOULS BY THE BLOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The evangelist whispers in confidence, “Dearly beloved— 
the Bible is a bloody book. I went to college (he then yells), I 
graduated in all the ologies and isms—but God forgave me and I 
am here to save souls by the blood!”’ ‘‘Amen!” from five hun- 
dred enthusiastic voices, four hundred people on the back seats 
are restless, stir uneasily, look anxious, and only I (so far as I 
can judge) of the whole nine hundred whisper: “If I were twenty 
years younger I’d say ‘He gives me a pain in the neck.’ If I 
were twenty years older I’d say, ‘Father, forgive him, he knows 
not what he does.’’’ But being just me I say, “Either he is 
lying or else he is prostituting his brain and his opportunities 
in life as truly as the woman who sells her birthright to the 
men of the street.” 

But here is a dignified elderly man in a quiet Universalist 
church. “The mind,” he begins, and at least thirty persons 
listen to the description of the beauty of the developing mind and 
hear the encouraging assurance that it does not reach its best 
until well after middle life. 

But I don’t know what to do about the nine hundred crying 
Amen to the bloody book, sending their little children to kneel for 
the blessing of the faker. Why should I do anything about it, 
any way? Aren’t both groups getting just what they want? 
And yet—???, 

A Would Be Mary. 


* * 


THE LARGER TASK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In these days of confusion confounded you are rendering a 
truly great service to the cause of liberal Christianity by the 
open-minded and prophetic manner in which you are editing the 
Leader. You champion no “cult” or ’ism” or “schism.” You 
seek and advocate the truth. You hug no shore of doubt and 
prefer the dangers of the open sea to those of the shallow and 
shut-in bay. Especially is this true in your handling of the 
Whippen episode, about which the last word has not been and 
can not be said. 

It is said that ‘‘there are three sides to every question, my 
side and your side and the inside.”’ To the dogmatist there is 
but one side; he knows nothing of your side or the inside, except 
as his is the inside. His prayer is that of the Cambridge divine: 
“O Lord, however paradoxical it may seem to Thee, never- 
theless, what I believe and say is true.’”’ How unlike Thomas 
Jefferson, who exclaimed: ‘‘I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 

From the first I have been more concerned with the issue 
than the person. It is not surprising that individuals pass back 
and forth between churches of the older type, but any one leay- 
ing the liberal] ranks for Orthodoxy or queer cults casts discredit 
upon our mission. I resent, with my whole being, the insinua- 
tions that any of the other churches have more to offer to their 
adherents than has ours; if I felt otherwise I also would be look- 
ing about for a larger religious home. Reasons sufficient to the 
Rev. E. W. Whippen for his apostasy do not satisfy us. 
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If progress in religious life and experience means anything 
from Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, Christ, down to Martineau, 
Channing, Ballou, Chapin, Parker, Emerson and Everett and a 
multitude of others (all non-conformers), then we non-con- 
forming liberal Christians and not the Greek, Roman, Anglican 
or Orthodox types of Christians are the real prophets of a new 
day. Mr. Whippen never could have found in the pseudo- 
scholarship he consulted what he said he found had he made the 
same searching study of the liberal as he did of the illiberal back- 
ground. In our opinion his intellectual integrity was at stake, 
and in his decision he lost out, the same as did Newman in 
going into the Roman Church and the same as did Newton in 
going into the English Church. So far as such minds are con- 
cerned there would be no religious progress in the world; God 
speaks through the prophet, not through the priest. To leave 
the liberal church for a church of dogma is like a high school 
scholar taking a post-graduate course in the first grade. 

Religious progress led away from the Ur of the Chaldees and 
now it leads away from dogmatic and conventional to liberal 
Christianity. The greatest fact in the universe is personality, 
and the personality of Christ is the highest type that has ever 
appeared in the life of our common humanity. Ours is ‘‘the 
larger task” of interpreting his life and messages in the light of 
the sound and reverent scholarship of modern times. 

With Emerson we believe him to be the first one in all history 
who was true to what is in us all. We conceive of no estrange- 
ment between us and God, except that of our making and within 
our power tounmake. ‘‘Have you made your peace with God?” 
Thoreau was asked on his death-bed, and whispered in reply, “I 
did not know that God and I had ever quarreled.” It is for us 
to remove the idols of dogmatic Christianity from their pedestals 
as did Emerson. ‘‘Emerson (it is said) was an iconoclast with- 
out a hammer, who removed our ideals from their pedestals so 
reverently that it seemed an act of worship.” ‘In Christianity 
the whole level of life is lifted.” To assist in this lifting process 
is our special and our ‘“‘larger task.” 

Frederic W. Smith. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


* * 


DR. SHINN AND HIS PROFESSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The current Leader has a keen appreciation of Dr. Paul 
Haywood Shinn, whom I have known since he was a little boy at 
the Weirs, telling Lincoln stories which pleased him greatly. 
While it pictures his love of music and art, it misses the story of 
his profession, which from the quality and skill of his work one 
would know he loved deeply. I want to bear testimony to his 
tender solicitude when one was in his dentist chair lest he might 
cause undue pain, and to the marvel of his clever artistry in the 
wonderful work he has done forme. While I sorrow keenly at 
the passing of a dear, kind friend, I am led to wonder if I may find 
one who can in any measure fill his place in service, that I may 
preserve the work he has done for me. He was a dentist of the 
highest order, a rare gift to humanity from the school which 
graduated him. I feel sure many of his patients, like myself, 
are well nigh inconsolable at his passing. : 

Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite. 

Windsor, Vt. 


* * 


NATURE SLIDES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad your attention has been called to the two sets of 
slides on nature. We have used both of them in our Sunday 
school. They are most interesting and inspiring. I wish to 
recommend them with emphasis to schools that have not used 
them. We should like to use them every spring season, were we 
nearer and parcel post charges less. 

Mrs. Edwin Cunningham. 

Caribou, Maine. 
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Miss Mayo Again 
Volume Two. By Katharine Mayo. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.00.) 


Miss Mayo’s new volume, which deals 
with one of the grave social problems of 
modern India brought to the attention 
of the Western World by her “Mother 
India,”’ will serve its purpose better than 
the earlier book. It is a summary of the 
evidence taken and the conclusions reached 
by a commission appointed by the govern- 
ment of India. The commission was 

' wholly Indian in composition; it was rep- 
resentative of Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and Christianity; and its members 
were competent to secure and to sift evi- 
dence in all parts of British India. Only 
here and there in the course of her book 
does Miss Mayo reveal her own strong 
feelings. Her concern is to analyze the 
voluminous report of the Commission and 
to indicate the conclusions which con- 
flicting evidence seemed to allow its mem- 
bers to reach. 

Stirred to action by foreign criticism 
and by increasing recognition in India of 
the grave consequences of child-marriage, 
the Government in 1928 sought legislative 
action much more radical than that of 
1925, which made the consummation of 
marriage illegal if the bride is under thir- 
teen years of age. The new proposal 
was to forbid marriage before a stated age. 
It became apparent from the opposition 
in the Indian Legislature that the feasi- 
bility of such legislation depended on the 
sentiment of Hindus of various castes, 
provinces, and social strata, and also on 
the nature of existing custom. In the 
face of opposition in the legislature the 
Government decided to find out the facts, 
and the facts are presented, in abbreviated 
form, by Miss Mayo, every opinion 
cited, every item of evidence summarized, 
and every conclusion deduced being sup- 
ported by the name of the Indian respon- 
sible for it. 

The facts are indeed grave. Child 
marriage as practised among Hindus, as 
supported by their orthodox Brahmin 
teachers, as required by their priests, as 
defended even by some educated Hindu 
physicians, is shown to involve ghastly 
cruelty for millions of child brides, a high 
mortality among both mothers and chil- 
dren, a demoralization of men, young and 
old, and an impairment of the vitality of 
the race. And it is made very obvious 
that those who are prepared to support 
their criticism of the system by action 
are a very small minority of those who see 
the evil and its consequences. 

Miss Mayo feels very strongly that 
political leaders engaged in the Home Rule 
movement are deceiving themselves when 
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they suppose (as one prominent nationalist 
frankly stated) that self-government would 
at once turn India into a paradise. She 
is critical of Gandhi even, apparently 
feeling that he could do more for his own 
people by a direct attack on the system 
he admittedly deplores than by dissipa- 
tion of energy in political revolution. 
This on the ground, we judge, that (as 
he himself has said) India is not fit to 
govern itself so long as it complacently 
condones such terrible unconcern for 
womanhood as the Hindu marriage system 
involves. 

“Mother India’ aroused deep resent- 
ment in India. Indians pointed to the 
statements of Judge Lindsey’s book as an 
indication that we are in no position to 
throw stones. This book will arouse 
resentment too, but since it only gives 
to the world what Indians themselves 
have found out, it is likely also to stimu- 
late many Indians to bolder action. Clear- 
ly legislative action can not move too far 
ahead of public sentiment; at any rate its 
moral effect in creating a standard must 
‘be supplemented by wider efforts to re- 
move the popular ignorance which gives 
custom and priestcraft its power over 
the masses. The issue is one that no 
change in governmental framework will 
materially alter unless there is a change 
of attitude. 

One can receive this book sympathet- 
ically and gratefully without in the least 
abating one’s belief that the Indians de- 
serve and can profitably use a far larger 
measure of self-government. It will serve 
to remind India’s leaders that her claim 
to nationhood carries with it far-reaching 
obligations, obligations not to the looker- 
on who critically appraises her life, but to 
her own millions, her children, her racial 
integrity, her vital fitness for survival. , 

HVE: B.Se 


* * 


Positive Quakerism 


The Quakers as Pioneers in Social 
Work. By Dr. Auguste Jorns. Trans- 
lated by Thomas K. Brown, Jr. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 


The original work of which this is a 
translation appeared in Germany in 1912. 
The war postponed an English version 
(by bringing the social principles of the 
Quakers to the attention of the world) but 
also made one desirable. Probably many 
who know the Quakers only through their 
reconciliation work during, and recon- 
struction work after, the World War sup- 
pose that the recent war was the first 
serious test of Quaker theory. This book 
will serve to remove any such misconcep- 
tions, for it shows how in the fields of poor 
relief, education, the battle against alco- 
holism, care of the criminal and the in- 
sane, and abolition of slavery the Quakers 


have from the very inception of their or- 
ganized life as a group been deeply con- 
cerned to apply their spiritual ideals to 
concrete situations. 

The book is written by a student of 
social life who does not herself belong to 
the Quaker group, so that the book is in 
no sense a boastful claim. Moreover, it is 
intended rather as a study of the social 
ideals of the Quakers and their religious 
ground than as a mere record of achieve- 
ments. 

In the seventeenth century the dissent- 
ing churches followed with deep (and often 
a prying) concern the doings of their 
members, but modern Protestantism does 
not perpetuate, even in the Scottish kirk- 
session, this control of conduct by religion. 
The Quaker organization, however, has 
always attached some weight to the 
“queries” which each meeting must answer 
at stated times, and these call for an ac- 
counting not only of the spiritual state of 
the meeting but of the behavior of the 
members. The whole body was sensitive, 
and remains sensitive, to any reproach 
brought upon it by inconsistency between 
profession and conduct on the part of 
individuals. This is part of the explana- 
tion of the high degree of consistency 
maintained by the Society in its testimony 
against social practises which degrade 
men and women. 

Dr. Jorns brings out the fact that it is 
the “utilization, by the nation as a whole” 
—his study is of British Quakerism—“‘‘of 
the experiences which the Quakers gained 
in the limited confines of their own com- 
munities” that has given significance to 
their social work. 

An interesting book, full of suggestion 
for those who wonder how other Christian 
communities can make contributions to 
the reformation of social standards. 

Jah Adi J8s, IS. 


* * 


Character Education 


Selected Readings in Character Edu- 
cation. Edited by Dennis C. Troth. 
(Beacon Press. $3.50.) 


This is a very good collection of pas- 
sages from modern writings on ethical 
topics. It is not intended for use by 
boys and girls, but for the use of teachers, 
parents, and others who desire light on 
the vexed questions which arise in their 
attempt to guide their charges towards 
worthy goals and to help them to realize 
their ideals. The topics under which the 
materials are grouped concern the need for 
training of character, the basis of all 
character training, the objectives, the 
problems involved, the controls of conduct; 
direct and indirect methods, preparation 
of teachers, relative values of curricular 
and extra-curricular materials, and finally 

(Continued on page 637) 
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NOTES FROM INMAN’S CHAPEL 


Miss Powell writes that Women’s Day 
was observed in the mountains. The 
president of the Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Irene Warren, read the Scripture, and the 
Clara Barton Guild was the choir for the 
service. A group of the younger Mission 
Circle women gave a playlet called ““The 
Missionary Teacher.”’ A start was made 
on the American Missionary Offering, and 
Miss Powell says there will be a special 
contribution to the Clara Barton Birth- 
place campaign, although they can not 
organize of course and carry on a solicita- 
tion as suggested. 

An opportunity has come to extend the 
work to Burnett’s Siding, and a cottage 
has been rented there for the months of 
July, August and September. Miss Powell 
says: “The house was offered us. The 
Lord said accept now. For the place is 
most needy and we have never been able 
to get in in any way before. The wedge 
was driven by Miss Downing in some 
volunteer work in the public school. 
There is to be no Sunday work. Two 
afternoons a week our workers are to go 
from here for two hours with children’s 
Bible stories, fairy stories, music, super- 
vised play, ete. Already there is expres- 
sion of interest from people with children 
too small to come so far to summer school. 
The Lord has opened the way. We had 
to enter. There are to be no furnishings 
this summer except gay calico curtains 
and soap boxes for seats; pictures on the 
wall in fireplace room, etc. It’s a great 
chance,” 

Every day undoubtedly Miss Powell sees 
new opportunities arise for service. If 
only we had several Miss Powells and the 
other faithful workers we might accept 
these opportunities, all of them. Perhaps 
the day will come when we can. 

* * 


APPRECIATIVE GIRLS OF JAPAN 


Nearly four years ago an article ap- 
peared in the Leader asking for aid for 
one of the Blackmer Home girls, who was 
ill, and a splendid response was made to 
that appeal. The girl is still ill, but feels 
she is gaining. Such a dear letter from her 
to Miss Hathaway came during this win- 
ter, parts of which Miss Hathaway wishes 
to share with her friends in America: 


“Dear Hathaway sensei: 

“Tt has got very cold. How are our 
‘teachers’ and girls of the Blackmer Home 
getting along? I am very sorry I have 
not written you at allso long. Though it 
was because of my illness, I myself can not 
forgive this delay in writing you. I have 
been intending to write you almost every 
day. Please, please pardon this apparent 
negligence. 

“Thinking all the kindness the Blackmer 
Home teachers and friends and other people 


have done for me, I am so thankful and 
think I am the most fortunate girl, though 
sometimes I think of other things and feel 
sorry and lonely. The fourth year after I 
got sick and stopped school is going to end 
pretty soon. If I were well, I should 
graduate next spring with Sakuma San. 
I hope and pray somehow I shall graduate 
from the illness next spring. I do not 
know how long I shall be sick like this, but 
I shall thank God for his love and blessings 
he gives to us in every way and shall be 
strong and patient. It is not pleasant to 
be sick like this at all. However, it may 
be a way God teaches and trains me to do 
what he wants, therefore, I shall not be 
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sorry or lonely, but try to fight bravely so 
that I shall be able to accomplish some- 
thing he wants. I feel terrible that I 
have left Home without doing duty for the 
Home in return, but I have not forgotten 
all the kindness the Blackmer Home 
people have done for me. Please wait till 
I get well, then let me work for you. . . 

“Shizu Tsuge.” 

* * 

Mr. Fitzgerald makes a note on his re- 
port sheet this month, that the women of 
his circuit will have something to report 
in the Clara Barton Birthplace Ferry-Beach 
Drive. Again an evidence of the splendid 
co-operation of these women of North 
Carolina, a state which has undoubtedly 
suffered as much if not more than any 
other one state. We think their motto is 
“We Will Do It.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoer]l and M. A. Kapp 


BETTER STATE UNITS 


It seems imperative that the Y. P. C. U. 
take immediate steps to improve the work 
of the state organizations. When a state 
has its required quota of local unions, it is 
granted a state charter by the national 
Y.P.C.U. The State Y. P. C. U. is then 
a linking organization, consisting of the 
local groups, who theoretically receive the 
policies of the national Y. P. C. U. through 
state channels. The State Y. P. C. U. 
elects officers and carries on business and 
religious activity like any other linking 
organization. 

The trouble is that half of our State 
Y. P. C. U. groups are not efficient. They 
are not doing what is expected of them, 
and, the chances are, they do not know 
what is expected of them. Very often 
the State officers are too young to have 
acquired a sufficient background of Y. P. 
C. U. experience. Very often, the officers 
are chosen in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion, and no provision is made for the 
development of future leaders. 

It is asking a great deal of voluntary, 
unpaid, and sometimes unskilled workers 
to demand that they relay the policies of 
the National Union to the local union. 
The National Union has always found it 
necessary to appeal direetly to the in- 
dividual group and to the individual 
person in order to “get anything across.” 
Attempts to make states responsible for 
certain financial obligations such as 
Church Extension always result in dif- 
ficulties. These are only a few of the 
problems involved in state organization. 

Nevertheless, we must continue to use 
the state unit idea. We know no better 
way to proceed at the moment. 

Our job is to improve the existing or- 
ganization. We must have better under- 
standing of the state’s job; we must have 
adequate officers; we must be willing to 
take state work seriously; we must have 


an adult backing for the state program. 

And above all, we must get people in the 
states who will render personal service. 
They must get out and dig. They must 
make speeches, and lead meetings, and stir 
up enthusiasm. They must take the lead 
in organizing new unions. They must put 
new life into faltering old unions. They 
must launch new ideas and new projects. 
They must be in the job for the adventure 
of it, and not for the transient honor of 
it. The mere writing of a few letters, 


‘mostly form letters, is not a very high type 


of service, and in the Y. P. C. U. it has 
proved to be an ineffective way of pushing 
our cause. 

At the National Convention at Turkey 
Run, the Y. P. C. U. will hold an important 
conference on ‘How to Improve State 
Unions.” 

* * 
HOW ABOUT THE MONEY? 

The Y. P. C. U. is not asking for any 
extra money. But it does want the money 
which is owing. We want the dues from 
the state unions. We want the pledges 
from thelocalunions. We want the pledges 
from the individual people who have sub- 
scribed so generously to our cause. 

While we have raised a very respectable 
amount for Church Extension, we have 
not yet raised the $2,000 which was ex- 
pected. Local ministers can render the 
Y. P. C. U. a great service by checking up 
on the unions in their charge to see whether 
these proper obligations have been met. 

* * 
PERHAPS BY BUS 

Can we get enough New England union- 
ers to charter a bus to Turkey Run? How 
about starting on the Fourth of July from 
Boston and making a trip of it? This 
would make a superb vacation for any 
unioner. Any one interested in the bus 
trip is asked to get in touch with 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AU tiasnusl 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


YOUTH AND GOOD-WILL 


There’s a faint, faint glow in the distance 
Though the sky hangs dark with night, 
There’s a bright, bright flare through the 
sullen glare 
And a strangely streaming light. 


There’s a dim, dim sound growing stronger 
As of feet pressing toward the goal, 
We can feel the throb of their march 
toward God, 
For ’tis Youth who has seen life whole. 


O arise in might, Youth, and robe thee 
With the mantle of Peace, all white, 
And then, girded with love, by thy fel- 

lowship prove 
That thy vision is truth and right. 


So march on in the flush of thy courage, 
And let those who are strong take thy 
stride, 
Till the youth of all lands shall warmly 
clasp hands, 
That Peace and Good-will may abide. 
Nancy Longnecker. 
* * 
THE GROWTH OF THE MISSIONARY 
SPIRIT 


It is quite the fashion in these days to 
talk about the discouraging aspects of 
ehurch work and to emphasize the falling 
off in congregations and the accumulation 
of financial deficits in local churches and 
in the state and national organizations. 

I want to tell you a story on the other 
side. Do you know that the missionary 
spirit in our churches is constantly grow- 
ing? And do you know that it is growing 
at the right place—at the roots? 

It is easy for all the older readers of this 
magazine to remember when one mission- 
ary offering a year in our church schools 
was looked at somewhat askance and the 
complaint was often made, ‘We need it 
all at home.’”” When the General Sunday 
School organization worked out its plan, 
now in operation for about ten years, for 
three missionary appeals each year, there 
were many to say that it could not be 
done, many local workers to lift their 
hands as the appeals came in, saying, 
“What! Another one!’’ But Dr. Huntley 
and those who worked with him went right 
on in faith. They said: ‘Our real goal is 
the education of our children and young 
people. That can only be accomplished 
by tying them up to definite service to 
others through a comprehensive program 
of missionary giving.” 

This policy has been followed for ten or 
more years. With what result? A larger 
number of schools than ever before are 
listed this past year as contributing to our 
appeals, and the sums they give are also 
larger. They make no complaint about 
three offerings being too many. On the 


‘other hand, many schools have their own 
local projects or identify themselves with 
some undenominational benevolence in 
addition to the three appeals of the General 
Association. 

Our schools have joined heartily in the 
“World Friendship Among Children’’ 
projects, the Japanese Dolls, the Mexican 
Bags, the Philippine Treasure Chests— 
the record of Universalist schools compar- 
ing favorably with that of other denomina- 
tions. Just now a special World Friend- 
ship appeal is being made for the children 
of Porto Rico, and our schools are in the 
front line of those responding. In one 
city, an interdenominational committee 
was being formed. ‘Will your school be 
interested?”’ some one asked a Universalist 
lady. ‘‘Why, our school has a Porto Rican 
Chest already and has nearly filled it.” 
“We are working on the China Child 
Welfare Project’”’ writes our superintend- 
ent in a New York school, “and as soon 
as that is finished, we shall do something 
for Porto Rico.”” There was an unforeseen 
delay in sending out the special envelopes 
for the China appeal, and four schools 
wrote in to know why they had not re- 
ceived their China envelopes. 


Is there any significance in this for the 


future of our church? We believe there is. 
Can it be possible that children who have 
grown up in such an atmosphere will ever 
think that the missionary offering is the 
first place to cut down the budget when 
there is a financial stringency? Will 
young people trained to follow one giving 
project with another one, complain be- 
cause somebody is always asking for 
money? Will ministers whose boyhood 
was spent in such schools be afraid to 
present the calls for missionary giving? 
We see in this new generosity, resulting 
in increased gifts in this period when the 
world’s cry is of “financial depression,” a 


direct result of the educational program” 


of the past decade, and a happy omen for 


years to come. 
* * 


FROM LETTERS FROM MISS ALMA 
DODDS 


“How do you suppose I take care of 


sixty children with all my other duties? 
I have two splendid young women to 
help. They are both attending the semi- 
nary. One goes to school in the morning 
and helps here in the afternoon. The 
other goes afternoons and helps me in 
the morning. A woman helps with the 
babies, and another teaches the older girls 
to sew. Then some of our girls make 
beautiful cross-stitch work. We use good 
cloth and unfadable material. All the 
work is sent to my sister, Miss Mabel 
Dodds, New Rockford, N. Dakota. Ifyou 
know people who would like to buy such 
work, tell them to write my sister. She 


would send a package of the work for 
them to sell. 

“As the girls grow older they will be 
able to earn more. If we could have a 
work-room and looms, they could weave 
all the cloth for the orphanage. 

“Every big girl has a ‘little sister’ for 
whom she is responsible that she behaves 
and keeps clean and her clothes mended. 
Once in a while a big sister (who is herself 
really but a little sister) comes in tears, 
because her little sister is bad and won’t 
obey. The little culprit is called and then 
there are more tears and two little ones go 
away comforted. Usually there is no 
more trouble.” 

It is these little Chinese girls to whom 
our offerings are to go. Your school is 
asked to choose its own time for that 
offering, sometime before Children’s Day. 
We have already received gifts from sev- 
eral schools. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Rev. Robert Withington, assistant to 
Dr. Theodore Soares in the Neighborhood 
Church of Pasadena, Calif., is working out 
a most interesting course of study for the 
church school. Mr. Withington was a 
worker in our Oak Park church during his 
training at Meadville, and is a regular 
reader of the Christian Leader. We are 
much interested in the weekly bulletin of 
this liberal church, which comes to our 
desk. 

President John M. Ratcliff visited our 
school at Suffolk, Va., on his way to the 
R. E. A. Convention at Atlanta, Ga. He 
reports himself well pleased with what he 
saw of the school. Mrs. Willis writes: 
“We certainly enjoyed having Mr. Ratcliff 
visit us. The day was all too short.” 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis, principal of our 
school at Suffolk, Va., says: ““Though we 
have had a hard year, I can say the term 
was successful.’”” One hundred and seven- 
ty-six pupils have been registered. 


Miss Miriam Kneeland, director of re- 
ligious education at Woonsocket, R. L., 
is using an interesting system of credits 
with junior and intermediate pupils. 
The juniors are offered a list of twelve 
items, the fulfilment of five of which 
will entitle them to a certificate of ‘‘Pro- 
motion with Honor’ to be awarded on 
Children’s Day. The items are pieces of 
memory work and certain phases of useful 
service to the church or church school. 
The intermediates may choose five out of 
a list of sixteen. This list includes more 
items of service, which are made appro- 
priate for their increased years, and the 
memory work is’ more difficult. Special 
certificates are to be printed with a picture 
of the church at the top. Miss Kneeland 
will be glad to explain the plan further to 
any inquirers. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Floral Park.—Rev. 
Harry Elmer Peters 
assumed the pastorate 
here on Sunday, May 
8. He received the 
cordial greeting of his 
church. For weeks this 
new parish has been 
pastorless, but has in- 
sisted upon the right to grow. Floral 
Park is an inspiration. Credit must be 
given to laymen who have made the new 
church a promising success. The greater 
success is to be realized under the conse- 
crated leadership of Mr. Peters. * * Mid- 
dletown.—Rey. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., preached his first sermon as pastor on 
May 3. By request the theme was doc- 
trinal, dealing with the Universalist faith 
in the life of to-day. Mr. Thorburn 
enters upon his work with enthusiasm, and 
with the confidence and co-operation of a 
united church. * * Mount Vernon.—The 
Women’s League will entertain the mem- 
bers and friends of the Westchester Garden 
Club for its Spring Festival. The Garden 
Club will hold a two day flower show, in 
the social rooms of the church. Flowers 
for our morning church services are regu- 
larly supplied by this horticultural or- 
ganization, which numbers many of the 
women of our church as its members. Mr. 
Lester G. Budlong, attorney for the 
United States Rubber Company, spoke 
at the open meeting of the Women’s 
League on “Patent Engineering.’? The 
Men’s Club entertained a notable New 
York City lawyer who read a new play, 
of his own composing, based on recent 
legaldecisions. It was entitled ‘‘Under the 
Wheels,’”’ and will be published under the 
authorship name of “John J. McCreedy.”’ 
Dr. Colcord gave a reading of selected 
works of Mark Twain at a club meeting. 
Our Union spent its devotional meetings 
during the month discussing the ethico- 
social problems found in the Association 
Press book, ‘Jesus and a Boy’s Philosophy 
of Life.” We also had a discussion on 
Siam, inspired no doubt by the presence 
of King Prajadhipok and Queen Rambai 
of Siam in Westchester County. They 
have been staying only about six miles 
from us. Madame Merz Maharon gave a 
lecture to our church school on Catholic, 
Quaker and Universalist influences in 
Washington. Easter congregations were 
the largest in the history of the church. 
Rey. Minna Clark Budlong, field secretary 
of the Unitarian General Alliance, was 
our guest for a few days and gave us an 
illuminating and inspiring address on 
“Unitarians in Iceland.” Rev. John 
Sayles, D. D., former minister of our 
church, was a welcome visitor, and many 
old friends had opportunity of meeting 
him during the week he was here. We are 


pleased that Dr. Sayles keeps his member- 
ship in our church; thus he is always 
“one of us.”” The board of directors of 
the church passed a resolution of appre- 
ciation of the life and sorrow at the pass- 
ing of Rev. Thomas Van Ness, D. D., a 
former pastor. Dr. Van Ness left here 
while very ill and did not take another 
pastorate. He was respected and loved 
by all during his stay here. * * Southold. 
Close to a hundred of the parishioners of 
Rey. Abram Conklin gathered in the Uni- 
versalist parish house on Monday evening, 
April 18, to celebrate the birthday of 
their beloved pastor. The Sunday school 
took charge of the celebration. Supper 
was served to the gathering. Following 
the supper there was a brief program, dur- 
ing the course of which Mrs. Louise Gold- 
smith, with a very graceful speech, pre- 
sented several things to Mr. Conklin on 
behalf of the gathering. The first of these 
was a gorgeous birthday cake, a worthy 
product of the skill of this famous cook. 
Next Mrs. Goldsmith presented the guest 
of honor with a pile of cookies, urging him 
to bite on them with care. Investigation 
disclosed the fact that the cookies con- 
tained gold pieces. Mr. Conklin responded 
to the presentation speech with a few well- 
chosen remarks. A social hour followed 
the program. The parish has received a 
donation of a lot of land in the rear of the 
church which will serve as a garden for 
the parsonage and for a parking place for 
automobiles. The donor, Mr. Melrose I. 
Booth, is a life-long Universalist and has 
been a regular attendant at this church for 
fifty years. The Ladies’ Society furnished 
the banquet for the recent Fathers and 
Sons meeting, and gave a delightful meal 
to one hundred and fifty guests. * * 
Washington Heights.—In the recent 
death of Alfred E. Harris, brother of the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Harris has lost one of 
his strongest helpers. For years Mr. 
Harris was active in the South Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, and leader of hun- 
dreds of boys in that city. He was known 
by many of our boys as “‘Uncle’”’ Alf. He 
died in East Douglas, Mass. Pastor 
Harris participated in the services. “Our 
boys’”’ paraded Sunday at the celebration 
of the birthday of General Grant, with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. A field day 
was held recently in the interests of our 
boys and young men, and seventy-two 
ribbons were distributed as honors. A 
May Day party and dance by the young 
people was held with the usual success. 
A division of our boys’ organization has 
been opened in Jersey City. * * Prescott 
House.—A gift of $500 from an or- 
ganization not connected with the church 
will enable the settlement to keep open 
during July and August, and to carry 
on activities on the roof playground for 


the relief and enjoyment of little children. 
The Fresh Air Fund of the Church of 
Divine Paternity is trying to stretch 
its resources to meet the needs for summer 
camp work, and the Executive Committee 
is preparing a reduced program for the 
fall and winter work. The children were 
hostesses to the friends of the settlement 
at a tea on April 8. After a program of 
original and folk dances, English folk 
songs, and selections by the nursery school 
toy band, tea was served by children of 
the Sunday school, assisted by Miss Bea- 
trice Cochran and Miss Mary A. Branch. 
The maids wore yellow crepe paper aprons 
and caps. The children of the dancing 
and singing groups wore appropriate cos- 
tumes. The children of the Industrial 
School wore the dresses that they had made 
in the sewing classes. There was an ex- 
hibition of posters illustrating other ac- 
tivities. The Nursery School Mothers’ 
Club has concluded its course of child 
study for the year. The last two talks 
were on the subjects of self-reliance and 
the use of money. Mrs. George Mills 
of the Executive Committee gave the 
mothers a talk on the preparation of food, 
and Miss Esther C. Branch of the Best 
Foods Service Company has spoken on 
the use of salads in the diet. A profit of 
$100 was realized on the theater party on 
April 15. Through the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses fifty-five children and six at- 
tendants were able to enjoy a special chil- 
dren’s performance of the circus on April 
20. Miss Taylor’s class in the Sunday 
school is preparing an Indian worship 
service. * * Sunday School Institute. 
—The Institute will hold its spring meet- 


ing Monday evening, May 18, at Wash- ~ 


ington Heights. * * Metropolitan Al- 
liance.—The closing meeting of the Al- 
liance was held May 8 at the Church of 
Good Tidings. This interesting program 
was advertised: Address, Rev. Dr. F. O. 
Hall, ‘The Victory of Universalism.” 
Responsive service. ‘Seven Convincing 
Texts of Universalism,’’ Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner. Address, Miss Georgene E. Bow- 
en, “Our Work in Japan.’”’ The annual 
meeting and election of officers was sched- 
uled for 2.15 p.m. * * Chapin Home.— 
Rally Day, May 14, 2 p.m. Reports for 
the year read, short addresses, music, tea 
served. For Sunday, May 10, Dr. Hall 
was announced as preacher. * * Metro= 
politan Y. P. C. U.—The annual meet- 
ing will be held Friday, May 22, at the 
Church of Our Father Meeting House. 
The past year has been winning under 
the wise and effective presidency of Mr. 
Stewart Diem. * * Good Tidings.—On 
Sunday, March 22, the State Superin- 
dent, Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., preached. 
Supplies will fill the pulpit to the summer 
vacation. * * Our Father.—The Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club 
sponsored an evening of social cheer in 
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April. It was a good success. On May 
1 the annual May Breakfast of the Women’s 
Alliance filled the social rooms, and a sale 
added to the financial success. Pronounced 
by those present a day of delight. On 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Harry M. Shook, who has been a 
patient in the United States Naval Hos- 
pital at Portsmouth, N. H., for some time, 
left the hospital May 9 and returned to 
his home at 9 Hanover St., Concord, N. H. 

Rev. Charles C. Conner was reported 
at length in the Northfield Herald upon the 
topic, “What Is Christianity and What 
Constitutes a Christian?” 

Rey. Walter H. Macpherson, L. H. D., 
of Joliet, Ill., will be the center of a cele- 
bration in his church on June 7, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination 
to the ministry. 

Rey. L. L. Lewis of Waterville, Maine, 
is again to be the summer preacher at 
Yarmouthport, Mass. He will begin his 
work in June. 

At the morning service of All Souls 
Church, East Boston, on May 3, Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema announced his comple- 
tion of thirty-five years in the ministry. 
Later in the day, Mr. and Mrs. Vossema 
were dinner guests of the Misses Helen B. 
and J. Estelle Stevenson, of 41 Princeton 
Street. Miss Helen E. Rice and Miss 
Emma Rice of West Springfield were also 
members of the party. 

Mr. Earle W. Dolphin of Lynn, organist, 
soloist, and church school superintendent 
at All Souls Church, East Boston, is re- 
ceiving congratulations upon his engage- 
ment to Miss Elizabeth June Atwood of 
Ipswich, Mass. 

Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., has re- 
signed as minister of the Universalist 
Church in Santa Paula, Cal., to become 
effective the last of June. Dr. and Mrs. 
Reifsnider will continue to live inCali- 
fornia but probably will be absent from the 
state for the greater part of next year. 
Dr. Reifsnider also will resign as an officer 
of the California Universalist Convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Ramsay of 
Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass., 
celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary on Friday, May 1. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary attended ser- 
vices at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington May 10, 
and Dr. Cary assisted at the service. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee landed 
in the United States May 10 from a trip 
around the world during which time they 
visited relatives in India and New Zealand. 


Massachusetts 
East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. Rev. Hendrik Vossema of 
Medford has served as acting pastor since 
Oct. 5, 1930, during the illness of Miss 


May 11 the Ladies’ Night of the Men’s 
Club was addressed by Dr. Felter, princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High School, on ‘‘High- 
ways, Byways and Ways in Europe.” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Freeman. The community song services, 
held on alternate Sunday evenings, have 
been well attended and much enjoyed. 
A brief talk by the pastor, congregational 
singing under the leadership of Harold 
Pendleton, and a social hour in the church 
school room, during which light refresh- 
ments were served, furnished opportunity 
to renew old friendships and form new con- 
tacts. Earle Dolphin has contributed 
largely to the success of these services by 
his vocal and organ music. The annual 
service of the Feast of Lights was held 
Jan. 25 with Mr. Vossema presiding. Miss 
Freeman was present and conducted the 
candle service. A well attended supper 
was served on Feb. 5 by the Happy Helpers, 
a club of girls. Following the supper, 
dancing was enjoyed by the young people, 
with Earle Dolphin at the piano. On Holy 
Thursday, April 2, the annual fellowship 
service with communion was held in the 
church, with Mr. Vossema conducting. 
Two young girls were received into mem- 
bership. At the close of the Easter ser- 
vice the lilies used in decoration were 
taken to the shut-in members of the parish. 
A supper was recently prepared and served 
by the men. The attendance was large 
and the affair, in every way, was a success. 
An organ recital preceded the supper. 
The motion pictures ‘Let Us Go to 
Europe,” “The Harvesters” and ‘“‘Ger- 
many” were instructive and interesting. 
The senior class of the church school, 
under their teacher, Earle Dolphin, re- 
cently gave a successful entertainment— 
two plays, “The Ghost Hunters” and 
“Clean Linen.” A beautiful bouquet was 
presented to Miss E. June Atwood by Miss 
Hazel McDonald in behalf of the senior 
class, as an expression of their best wishes 
on her recent engagement to their teacher, 
Earle Dolphin. The church school has 
received the gift of a piano from Miss 
Alice M. Dow, in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Henry C. Dow. The Mission Circle 
held its Japan meeting at the home of the 
Misses Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson. 
The program was in charge of Rev. S. 
Laurine Freeman and Miss Beulah Cone 
of Saugus. Their stories and descriptions 
of life in Japan were illustrated by beau- 
tiful fabrics and exquisite curios, presented 
to them by Miss Ruth Downing. The 
members and their guests wore the cos- 
tumes of Japan. The We Girls Club, 
under the direction of the vice-president, 
Mrs. Frederick Corby, gave an enter- 
tainment with local talent. Ice cream 
and cake were sold and dancing was en- 
joyed. The Ladies’ Aid Society is pre- 
paring for a Food Sale. A troop of Boy 
Scouts and a troop of Sea Scouts of many 


sects and nationalities (now all American) 
hold regular meetings. Four have been 
received into church membership during 
the year. The church school is increasing 
and teachers’ meetings are held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vossema. 


Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
On Friday evening, May 8, occurred the 
yearly feast and fete of the Melrose Uni- 
versalist Comrades and their friends. On 
May 16, the play “‘Over the Hill” is to be 
given by the members of the Y. P. C. U. 
On May 26 the annual mothers and daugh- 
ters banquet will be held,. Every one is 
looking forward to the big picnic which 
will be held sometime in June. 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. More than one 
hundred Clara Barton Guild members from 
the churches around Boston, Mass., at- 
tended a recent “at home”’ at this church. 
“The lighting of the candles’ was con- 
ducted by Miss Thelma Brown, and Miss 
Georgene Bowen made an address. 


Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, pas- 
tor. Plans for a centennial celebration in 
the fall were made at our annual parish 
meeting. Our church reached its 100th 
birthday in March of this year, but it 
was decided to postpone official recognition 
of the event until fall. Our society was 
organized in March, 1831, and received its 
charter the following year, June, 1832. 
It is hoped that many former members and 
friends, who have moved to other parts, will 
return to the home church for its anni- 
versary. Mrs. C. A. Polsey, clerk, read 
the warrant of the parish meeting and 
Mr. R. F. Harrington, parish committee 
chairman, gave an account of the board’s 
accomplishments. Reports of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, the Mission Circle, the church 
school, Y. P. C. U. and the Lawrence Men’s 
Club, showed all organizations doing ex- 
cellent work. The registrar and the board 
of stewards also gave interesting accounts 
of personal and individual matters. The 
treasurer of the society, Mr. Raymond M. 
Silva, gave a satisfactory financial report, 
and Mr. Sumner Wolley, chairman of the 
finance committee, submitted the budget 
for the coming year. Among the social 
events of the past month were the presenta- 
tion of a play by the F. S. Club of inter- 
mediate girls and a musical novelty by the 
Ballou Class of young men. The church 
school officers and teachers gave a surprise 
party to Miss Nellie Tucker, in apprecia- 
tion of her faithful services as supervisor 
of the kindergarten department. The 
May supper and entertainment conducted 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary was a feast of 
both food and fun. The ladies also gave 
the children of the church school a May 
party, which included May-pole dances 
and games. The Mission Circle is heartily 
supported by other organizations and 
individuals in the drive for funds for the 
Clara Barton and Ferry Beach projects. 
An appreciation of beautiful pictures of 
a religious nature has been encouraged by 
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our schoolsuperintendent. He has award- 
ed several fine subjects to the teachers of 
those classes who have done good work 
for the past year. 

West Somerville—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 
pastor. On Friday evening, May 8, the 
Ladies’ Circle celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its organization with a ban- 
quet and entertainment. The vestry, 
beautifully decorated in golden yellow, 
was flooded with golden light, and table 
decorations as well as daffodils, jonquils 
and forsythia all contributed to this golden 
atmosphere. Among the guests were 
former pastors of the church, Rey. William 
Couden, Rev. Isaac Smith, and Dr. George 
E. Huntley. Letters were received from 
Rey. Harry Hersey, Rev. T. E. Potterton, 
D. D., and Rey. Alfred S. Cole. The re- 
ceiving line included those ministers and 
their wives who were present and all living 
past presidents of the Circle. A historical 
paper was given by Mrs. Charles R. Duhig. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Huntley, 
Rev. Isaac Smith and Rev. William Cou- 
den. Miss Ethel Hartwell sang solos and 
impersonations were given by Mr. Peter 
Murray. Miss Hartwell wore a costume 
one hundred and fifty years old. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. Mildred Vin- 
ton Drew. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. On Sunday, May 8, 
we celebrated our ninetieth anniversary. 
The church was well filled. Some friends 
from the Hardwick church attended. The 
last meeting of the Men’s Club was held 
Tuesday, May 12. There was the usual 
good supper and then the club visited the 
new telephone building. The members 
of the Auburn Men’s Club were guests of 
the Men’s Club at this meeting. More 
than one hundred members and guests at- 
tended the annual guest night of the Z. E. 
H. Club held in the parish house, April 20. 
The program was an “All Scotch” one, 
with Scotch songs, sketches, and bagpipe 
music. Dr. John Nicol Mark of Arling- 
ton gave a talk on ‘“‘Robert Burns, the 
Man and His Message.” 

Amesbury.—On April 21, a reception 
was tendered to Rev. and Mrs. Edwin L. 
Noble, the new minister and his wife. Miss 
Jean Jeffrey furnished fine organ music. 
Two large and beautiful bouquets of 
flowers were presented to the pastor and 
his wife. Refreshments were served by 
the Ladies’ Circle. 

Michigan 

Liberty.—Rev. Verna P. Armstrong, 
pastor. World’s Day of Prayer was ob- 
served by women’s organizations from five 
neighboring churches meeting with us. 
On Good Friday, we united with three 
other churches of various denominations, 
holding an hour of service in each one. 
The pastor has supplied the Horton pulpit 
during the past year since they have been 
without a minister, and has also done 
several months of supply work for other 
denominations, besides filling the usual 


run of local speaking and concert engage- 
ments which fall to the lot of a minister in 
the rural districts. A “‘White Christmas’”’ 
service was held, the results of which filled 
two sedans for distribution to the needy, 
locally, and the pastor’s cellar was well 
stocked besides by personal gifts. The 
minister’s family was again beautifully 
remembered at Easter, and so much fuel 
has been given that they can scarcely find 
space for the car. At our communion ser- 
vice April 26, three united with the church 
and two infants were christened, and we 
expect more to follow soon. 


New Hampshire 

Woodsville.—Rey. B: F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Atthe May meeting of our Social Club 
the $2,500 mortgage on the church property 
was burned, Superintendent Janes of the 
public schools making appropriate re- 
marks which met with loud applause. 
The several hundred dollars that re- 
mained to be paid were provided by one 
of the founders of our church. We are 
now ready to make some-needed repairs, 
which will tax us for the next year or two. 
The Woman’s League netted over $120 
from their annual rummage sale May 1, 
and $35 from their April food sale. Plans 
are under way for the June field day and 
picnic, which is sponsored by the Social 
Club and church school. ; 

* * 
LUCAN SENECA CROSLEY 

Rey. Lucan Seneca Crosley of 45 Trem- 
lett St., Dorchester, Mass., died April 6, 
1931, after an illness of about a week with 
pneumonia. Funeral services were held at 
his home on April 8, and were conducted 
by Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., pastor of 
the Grove Hall Universalist church. In- 
terment was at the Mt. Wollaston Ceme- 
tery, Quincy; Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of 
Weymouth said the committal service. 
Mr. Crosley was born in Ridgeville, Ohio, 
on Oct. 10, 1847, graduated from Canton 
Theological School in 1874 and ordained in 
November, 1879. On Noy. 30, 1880, he 
married Edith Carrie Porter, daughter of 
George E. Porter, at Weymouth, Mass. 
He held pastorates in Weymouth, Mass. 
1874-78, Hardwick, Mass., 1878-80, Wood- 
stock, Vt., 1880-84, Brunswick, Me., 1884- 
90 and Tidioute, Pa., 1890-95. In recent 
years, because of ill health, Mr. Crossley 
has been out of the active ministry. 

Mr. Crosley’s ambition to study for the 
ministry was interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Civil War. He enlisted at the age 
of seventeen and served until honorably 
discharged. 

On Nov. 80, 1980, Mr. and Mrs. Crosley 
celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 

Since retiring from the ministry, he has 
been on the staff of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, which enabled him 
to be out of doors much of the time. He 
had a quiet determination and a lovable 
nature. He is survived by Mrs. Crosley 
and a brother who resides in Cincinnati, O. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* oe 
* * 
* * 
* * 
a Frederick Henry Lynch, a Con- * 
* gregational clergyman, was the edi- * 
* tor of Christian Work from 1908 * 
* until it suspended publication a * 
* few years ago. He is the executive * 
* head of the New York Peace So- * 
* ciety and a member of many inter- * 
* national church and peace organi- * 
* gations. He has written ‘‘Personal * 
* Recollections of Andrew Carnegie,” * 
* “The Gospel for To-day,” and ten * 
* other volumes. + 
tg Rev. Norman B. Nash is profes- * 
* sor of Christian Social Ethics inthe * 
* Episcopal Theological School, Cam- * 
* bridge, Mass. £ 
* Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- * 
* tor of the Unitarian churchin Mem- * 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some * 
* monthsinamonastery with theidea * 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he * 
* joined the Episcopal Church while * 
* he was still a student. He gradu- * 
* ated from the General Theological * 
* Seminary in New York, where he * 
* was ordained. = 
% Alfred Baker Lewis was born in * 
* Philadelphia and graduated from * 
* the University of Pennsylvania’s * 
* academic department and law * 
* school. Hetaught economicsinthe * 
* Philadelphia Labor College, and * 
* was fora time one of the directorsof * 
* the Rand School of Social Science in * 
* New York City. He has been con- * 
* nected with the Socialist Party in * 
* Massachusetts since 1924. = 
be Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. * 
* Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated * 
* in Maine, and has spent the greater * 
* part of his life in New York City. * 
* He was advertising manager and * 
* ‘business manager of the New York * 
* World and manager of the Evening * 
* World, also one of the editor of the * 
* Outlook. He has written a number * 
* of books, including biographies of * 
* Joseph Pulitzer and Horace Gree- * 
eTwleye x 
* * 
* * 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1931 
Previously reported ............. a0 918 
Sta Johnsbury eV tases sat aren eee 9 
Livermore Falls, Maine............ 2 
MiddlepontsNiwyime.. seen: tenes E 2 
Totals eae. roe chad eo 931 

ok * 


FEDERATED CHURCH AT WIN- 
CHESTER 


The Universalist church in Winchester, 
N. H., has been federated with the Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches of that 
community. Rev. George T. Carl of 
Dighton, Mass., has been called as minis- 
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ter of the federated church. The local 
paper states that services will doubtless be 
held in the Congregational church build- 
ing, although the Methodist and Univer- 
salist structures will be used for other 
religious purposes. The Universalist 
ehurch of Winchester is a memorial 
erected a few years ago after the fire had 
destroyed the historic structure in which 
the Winchester Profession of Faith was 
adopted in 1808. Mr. Carl, the new pas- 
tor, has served Methodist churches in 
Illinois. Previous to that time he was in- 
structor in mathematics and biology at 
the Barre, Ill., high school. He will grad- 
uate from the Boston University School of 
Theology next June. He is vice-com- 
mander of the Taunton Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion. His wife is an honor graduate 
of an Illinois woman’s college. 
* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE PASTOR 


“Everybody likes Mr. Tipton.” That 
is a very common remark regarding a man 
of power, charm and consecration. It is 
good news that Rev. Robert Tipton will 
once more be the resident pastor at Mur- 
ray Grove, where for several seasons he 
has worked hard, spoken well and man- 
aged wisely. With the pastor will be his 
efficient wife and his irresistible young 
Americans. 

Sai 3 
ORDINATION OF MRS. VERNA ARM- 
STRONG 


Mrs. Verna Paul Armstrong was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Universalist 
Church in the First Universalist Church 
of Liberty at East Liberty, Mich., April 
19, 1931, at 8 p. m. William Randall, 
Jefferson J. Smith, George H. Loomis, 
Fred Fling, and Florence Choate, trus- 
tees, arranged a service which packed the 
church to.the doors. Many friends of 
Mrs. Armstrong and of her husband from 
various parts of Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio, as well as former members of the 
Liberty church now living at a distance, 
came for the service. 

The board of trustees, assisted by the 
wives of several of the members, served a 
supper to those taking part in the program 
and others who came long distances. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Helen F. Adams, Rev. Schuyler C. Rogers 
read the Scriptures, and Rev. C. H. Palma- 
tier offered prayer. The ordination ser- 
mon was given by Rey. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D. The ordination prayer and vow were 
by Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, who also 
gave the charge to the candidate. Rev. 
James W. Hailwood gave the charge to 
the church and parish. Rev. Verna P. 
Armstrong pronounced the benediction. 
Music was furnished by the Horton Ladies’ 
Quartette, William J. Armstrong, who 
gave a violin solo, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ray Choate, Mrs. N. Saxton Jacobs and 
George Rhodes, duet, N. Saxton Jacobs 
accompanist, Mrs. Clifford Joset, solo, 
La Dow Kennedy accompanist. 


Just before pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, the pastor presented an American 
Beauty rose to every one who had as- 
sisted in the happy event, as a mark of her 
sincere appreciation. 

Every Universalist church in the state 
was represented on the program, and the 
ministers who carried out the services were 
at their very best. 

Mrs. Armstrong prepared for her work 
in the theological schools at Kansas City, 
Mo.., and at Albion, Mich., besides serv- 
ing for some time as assistant pastor in 
Detroit and elsewhere, before entering 
the work as a licentiate about five years 
ago. She has been serving the Liberty 
church since September, 1929, and during 
that time the church has made splendid 
progress, both materially and spiritually. 
Thirty members have been added to the 
church, a new parish house apartment has 
been added to the church property, the 
auditorium has been newly decorated and 
other improvements have been made. 
A quartette choir and an orchestra have 
been organized, under the direction of 
Mr. Armstrong, who is an accomplished 
musician. 

Every department of the work has taken 
on new life and vigor, and a growing spirit 


' of co-operation is being manifested. 


* * 


PROGRESS OF THE $75,000 CAM- 
PAIGN 


The exhibit of the jewels and decora- 
tions of Miss Clara Barton, held recently 
for two weeks in a Boylston Street window 
of Shreve, Crump & Low, Boston, at- 
tracted wide attention. All day long, 
crowds were assembled before it, to whom 
attractively printed cards told the story 
of the reason for the showing, the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Campaign for $50,000, 
and the story of the decorations. During 
the exhibit, Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins 
Berry, who was an intimate friend of 
Miss Barton and is the author of “Clara 
Barton, ‘Angel of the Battlefield,’ ’’ came 
into campaign headquarters to reminisce 
about these treasures. The Clara Barton 
Birthplace Campaign, as every reader of 
the Leader knows, has been going on during 
recent weeks in conjunction with the 
Ferry Beach Park Campaign for $25,000. 

“One of Miss Barton’s finest achieve- 
ments,’ said Mrs. Berry, “was the mark- 
ing, with the aid of a squad of soldiers, of 
the graves of some 12,000 soldiers in the 
Andersonville, Georgia, National Ceme- 
tery. 

“In the late nineteenth century she 
went to Switzerland, and there came in 
contact with members of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. She was 
so encouraged by them and so inspired by 
the Red Cross work during the Franco- 
Prussian war, that, on her return to 
America, she immediately began the or- 
ganization of an American branch. She 
was its first president, and its organiza- 
tion was her own work. 


“The one fact of which Miss Barton 
was very proud, was that she, herself, was 
responsible for the clause in the Red Cross 
constitution, whereby the organization 
may give relief in disasters other than war, 
such as earthquakes, floods, fire, and 
pestilence.” 

Mrs. Berry has an intimate knowledge 
of the jewels. Of some of them she said: 

“The smoky topaz brooch, always much 
admired by others and much prized by its 
owner, was given her by the Grand Duchess 
of Baden. The gold knot was also a gift 
of the Grand Duchess. When she gave 
the pin, she told Miss Barton that a friend- 
ship of twenty-five years deserved to be 
tied in a knot of gold. She also gave the 
pansy brooch, exquisitely cut from a single 
amethyst. It was Miss Barton’s ‘dress- 
up’ jewel. ‘Wear this and remember me 
always,’ the Duchess told her. The Iron 
Cross of Germany was pinned on her 
breast by the Emperor William I himself— 
a decoration at that time highly prized.” 


Campaign Luncheons 


Two campaign luncheons were given 
this week by workers: one in the Bangor 
House, Bangor, Maine, on Tuesday, May 
12, at 1 p. m. (daylight saving time), with 
Mrs. W. J. Metz of Dexter, Maine, chair- 
man of the Rangor area, presiding; the 
other in the Eastland, Portland, Maine, 
at the same hour on the following day, 
with James E. Philoon of Auburn, Maine, 
area committee chairman, presiding. 

The principal address at the Bangor 
meeting was given by Dr. A. A. Smith of 
the First Universalist Church. Rev. 
Stanley Manning, State Superintendent, 
also spoke. Reports on the progress of 
the campaign were made by members of 
the area committee. 

Rev. J. W. Vallentyne, of the Congress 
Square Universalist Church, Portland, 
Maine, was the chief speaker at that 
luncheon. Mr. Manning, the State Su- 
perintendent, was present. The song 
leader was Rev. W. D. Veazie, pastor of 
the Messiah Church. 


D. A. R. Chapter gives 


Among the gifts to the campaign from 
outside organizations has been one of $100, 
from the D. A. R. chapter at Towanda, Pa. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 631) 
tests of character. An essay by the editor 
on the subject of Personality indicates the 
view-point from which the collection has 
been made. It is the essay of a man who 
is familiar with modern studies in his field 
and has reached far-reaching convictions. 
It contains many well-stated applications 
to the life of the teacher of the principles 
derived from modern psychological study, 
but it is not distinguished in either ar- 
rangement or phrasing. 
We welcome the strong condemnation 
of the system of calculated rewards as 
incentives to effort and virtue. “It is 
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criminal propaganda to inculcate in the 
mind of a boy, as a motive for doing a good 
deed, the assurance that a reward will be 
laid up for him in heaven. . . . He should 
discover for himself the satisfaction that 
comes from having done a needful bit of 
work.” Again, “it is the fact of success 
and not the record of it that affords stimu- 
lating satisfaction.” 

The bibliography appended to the book 
is excellent and will prove valuable to 
those who have occasion to follow recent 
developments in the study of applied 
psychology and ethics. 

S. 


Notices 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 23d annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held in Woonsocket on Tuesday, May 19, 
with sessions at 10.30 and 2 o’clock. 

Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 
4 4 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Convention will meet for the examination of 
Mr. Gilbert A. Potter as to his fitness for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church, at 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, on Monday, May 18. 

G. H. Leining, Acting Secretary. 
* % 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., transferred to New 
York Convention as of April 27, 1931. 
Communications to this committee should be ad 
dressed to the chairman, Rev. William Couden, 28 
Arnold St., Providence. 
William Couden, Chairman, 
bea 3 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 72d annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Independent 
Christian Church, Gloucester, Mass., May 20 and 
21, 1931, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 
“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 
Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Independent Christian Church (Universalist) 
of Gloucester, the oldest Universalist Society in the 
world, invites all Universalists in Massachusetts 
to attend the meetings of the State Convention in 
Gloucester May 19, 20 and 21, 1931. 

No doubt many of our people throughout the state 
will take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
this occasion to make a pilgrimage to the ‘‘Cradle of 
Universalism.” It was this old historic church, 
founded in 1774, of which Rev. John Murray was the 
first pastor. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mrs. May L. Winchester, 61 Middle Street, 
telephone 630, not later than May 12. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided without cost to as 
many as can be taken care of. Upon application to 
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Mrs. Winchester she will make reservations at a ho- 
tel, if desired. Rates are $2.00 single and $4.00 
double room with water; $3.50 single and $5.00 
double, with bath. Or reservations can be made in 
tourist homes at the rate of $1.50 up. 

Reservations for the banquet on May 21 should 
be made not later than May 18, by writing Mrs. 
George D. Winchester, Edgewood Road, Gloucester, 
telephone 2947-M. 


Directions 


Trains: Trains from the North Station, Boston, 
run to Gloucester about every hour of the day, making 
the trip in one hour’s time. To reach the church 
from the station take Washington Street, turning 
left at the Joan of Are statue on to Middle Street. 

Automobiles: After passing Stage Fort Park, turn 
left on to Middle Street and continue across Wash- 
ington Street still on Middle Street to Church Street. 
The church is at the junction of Church and Middle 


Streets. 
elie 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 46th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Gloucester, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 20, 1931, at 10 a. m. 

To elect officers for the ensuing year. 

To vote on the following change in the By-Laws 
as recommended by the Board of Directors: “That 
the title ‘District Vice-President’ be changed to 
‘District Director;’ that the name ‘Board of Di- 
rectors’ be changed to ‘Executive Board’ in all 
places where these above names appear in the By- 
Laws.” 

To vote on the change: “Two auditors, one of whom 
shall be a certified accountant; these auditors to be 
appointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors,’”’ to read as follows, “an auditor 
who shall be a certified accountant; this auditor to 
be appointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors.’”? See Art. VII, Sec. 4 (C). 

To vote on the change of “ Universalist Leader’’ 
to “Christian Leader.’’ See Art V. Sec. 3. See 
Art. XIII. 

To vote on the change of the word “‘shall’” to the 
word “‘may’’ in reference to district vice-presidents 
throughout Section 8, Art. VII, of the By-Laws. 

To transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

All who wish to go to Gloucester by bus should 
notify Mrs. Edith W. Polsey not later than May 17 
at 18 Summit Road, Medford. Telephone Mystic 


0244. Round trip fare not more than $1.25. 
Emma R. Gage, 
Recording Secretary. 
er. 
PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
_ ASSOCIATION 


The annual session of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Women’s Missionary Association will be 
held in Towanda, Friday, May 22, 1931, at 2.45 
p. m., to hear reports from the various Circles, state 
chairmen, elect officers for the ensuing year and to 
transact any business brought before the meeting. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
x x 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
19 to 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1. 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

* * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th session of the State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania will meet at Towanda, May 22, 23, 24, to 
hear reports, elect officers and transact such other 
business as may legally come before said meeting. 

H. E. Benton, Secreiary. 


Invitation 


The members of the Church of the Messiah of 
Towanda extend to all Universalists of the state an 
invitation to become their guests at the State Con- 
vention to be held May 22, 23, 24, 1931. The parish 
will entertain in their homes free of charge all who 
wish lodging and breakfast. Write Miss Lillian 
Wood, Mechanic Street, Towanda, Pa., when you 
will arrive and how long you wish entertainment. 
Any preferring hotel accommodations should notify 
Miss Wood. The Ward House will be Convention 
Headquarters. Towanda is a strong parish and has 
a splendid equipment. 

In behalf of the parish, 
James D. Herrick, pastor. 
ook 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the home of 
its secretary, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, Prospect, 2 p. m. 
May 25, for the examination of Stanley C. Stall, “as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ae 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be 
held at Gloucester on Tuesday, May 19, 1931, be- 
ginning at 10.30 a.m. The Convention will listen 
to reports, elect officers, transact business and hear 
speakers upon subjects of importance to all church 
school workers. The church schools of the state are 
urged to send large delegations. : 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
Pe: 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 106th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22 to 25, 1931, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Siall, Secretary. 
ak 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., from 
Rhode Island Convention to New York State Con- 
vention this day accepted and fellowship granted 
him in the New York State Convention from this 
date, 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


May 5, 1931. 
* 


SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN 


The offerings) of the summer sessions of schools 
and colleges in Greater Boston will be larger and 
more varied this year than ever before, according to 
the bulletin published by the Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange of Cambridge. The courses planned 
by sixty-five different institutions of learning range 
from accounting, advertising and aeronautics to 
writers’ courses and zoology, and include classes in 
237 cultural and vocational subjects. f 

Prospective students may obtain free copies of 
the summer school bulletin from the Prospect Union 
Educational Exchange, 760 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. 
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Obituary 
Mrs, Eva Turner Folsom 


Mrs. Eva T. Folsom, a life long resident of Med- 
ford, Mass., died Saturday evening, May 2, at her 
home, 35 College Avenue, after an illness of about 
a month. 

Mrs. Folsom was born in Medford Aug. 6, 1853, 
She was the daughter of William and Eliza Burbank 
and was the last of a family of six children whose 
names have been prominent in the history of the 
city, two sisters, the Misses Ella and Ida Burbank, and 
three brothers, Edwin Burbank, Lieut. William 
Burbank, who was killed in the Civil War, and Os- 
ear Burbank. 

Mrs. Folsom was the widow of Frederick A. Fol- 
som, to whom she was married in September, 1881, 
and who died in 1905. MHer only daughter, Mrs. 
Josephine B. Folsom, is the wife of Rev. Milo B. 
Folsom, pastor of the Universalist church in Pitts- 
field, Me. There are also two grandchildren, Fred- 
erick and Lois Folsom, both students at St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Folsom was closely identified with the ac- 
tivities of the Universalist church, which she had at- 
tended since she was three years of age, and was a 
member of the Mission Circle and of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

She was also interested in Medford and its history 
and had made a collection of many historical articles 
pertaining to the city. She was a member of the 
Sarah Bradlee Fulton Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and of the Royall House 
Association. 

The funeral was held from her home, Rev. Robert 
Nunn of the Universalist church officiating, assisted 
by Rev. Clarence Eaton of Braintree. 

Burial was in Oak Grove cemetery. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
have. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing’! House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. 'The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, “The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


Sr 


CHUR WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 
| 101 Bristol Street ::  :: Boston 


Europe 
Pratt-Tours 


June and July Sailings 


If you plan on visiting Europe, write 


us. We have many Tours, and cover 


with them much of England and Con- 
tinental Europe. We can save you 


money. 


W. A. PRATT 
Canadian Pacific Railway Office 
Straus Building 
CHICAGO 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME * 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOv) 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO}! - 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medica) and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


640 | 


Crackling 


“T’d like to know if I can get a divorce 
from my husband,” said the dainty young 
thing. 

“What has your husband done?” in- 
quired the lawyer. 

“Ts it necessary to say that?” she asked. 

“We must, of course, make some charge 
against him. State what he’s done.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he hasn’t 
done anything,’ she said. “I haven’t 
got a husband, but I’m engaged to a man 
and I just wanted to see how easy I could 
get. a divorce in case of need.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

At Christmas time the three-year-old 
granddaughter of a well known financier 
was presented with a creche. Rushing up 
stairs excitedly she called to the nurse to 
hurry, saying, ‘“Oh, Nanna, the Lord Jesus 
is downstairs, do come and see him.” 
The nurse was somewhat puzzled, but it 
was soon explained to her. The child 
then added, ‘““You know he lives with 
Mary, 
Father.” 

* * 

A woman whose housewifely feats were 
pushed #0 the limit of endurance and 
strength was observed to have changed 
her routine. 

“No, I’ve let up a little on doin’ my 
work that way,’’ she admitted. ‘I’ve 
found that I can’t wash, iron, and be a 
Christian all in one day.”—Christian 
Register. 

* * 

A mother listening to the evening 
prayer of her sleepy little daughter was 
astonished and amused to hear the fol- 
lowing: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
When he hollers let him go, 
Fenie, meenie, miny, mo.” 

* * 

Miss Edna Hamilton writes that she is 
now Mrs. Harry Campbell of Sandiges, 
R. 2, Va. Her husband is:a “renter.” 
She wishes to thank all who were so kind 
to her before her marriage, and hopes that 
they will still remember her as she is just 
as much in need of cheer as ever.—The 
Cheerful Letter. 

* x 

We do not like to seem impatient, but 
there will probably be more room for in- 
teresting news in the papers when Lucky 
Strike gets through mellowing and purify- 
ing the American girl.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

It is only a snake in the grass who will 
attempt to knife a man in the back with 
such lying insinuations.—From a politician’s 
statement in the Sacramento Bee. 

* * 

“JT thought you said you were going 
away for a holiday.”’ 

“Yes, but I was let off with a fine.”’— 
Dublin Opinion. 
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Rediscovered Countries 
Frank Nae Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 
Eternity. 

Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, Ill., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 
War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 
construction. 

Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Prom@fion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Gi@Je lI. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
G II. Beginners to Primary 
Gr@#e III. Primary to Junior - 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected afew numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 

No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 
round corners. 90 cents. 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pine and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges, $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 207k. 


Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordence, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


